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WEEDING THE LIBRARY 


THIS summer, when book circulation declines, many librarians will be house- 
cleaning. The “weeding out” of the book collection is a job which requires not 
only the knowledge of books and their usefulness to patrons but also the courage 
to dispose of such books that have become obsglete. Vast quantities of useless, 
“dead” material, no longer serve to impress patron (if they ever did) with the 
importance of the library. They are more likely to discourage its use. 


Experience with the Victory Book Campaign and the need for strict sorting 
of gift books has put many librarians into the spirit of weeding their own collec- 
tions. Each year more attention is given in library periodicals to the problem of 
sorting and discarding. Every librarian should read the excellent article on this 
subject appearing in the February, 1943 Wilson Library Bulletin.* 

The following article was prepared and published by the Division of Adult 
Education and Library Extension, New York. It was adapted and reprinted in 
Minnesota Libraries (September, 1941) together with three other articles on 
weeding. This serves as a useful guide to “weeding” and has already been used 
by a number of Illinois librarians. Because of its practical value, we have re- 
ceived permission to reprint it here, with changes that apply to Illinois: 


WHY WEED THE BOOK COLLECTION? 





Every library accumulates by gift and 
by purchase, books which must be con- 
sidered for removal from the shelves when 
their usefulness is past. In small libraries 
where shelf room and storage space are 
limited, the need for keeping only a usable, 
up-to-date collection of books presents an 
important problem. It is not enough that 
a library meets standards of efficiency in 
the total number of books and in volumes 
added each year. The book collection 
should represent quality as well as quan- 
tity. It is a sign of a healthy condition of 
the book collection and a wise administra- 
tion of the book fund when the library’s 
annual report reveals a fair correspondence 
between the number of new books regularly 
purchased and the number of books regu- 
larly discarded. 


The librarian should be familiar with 
the lending privileges of large libraries 
nearby, and of the Illinois State Library. 


* “Discarding: What and How,” by Mar- 
garet Davidson, Wilson Libr Bulletin, 
February, 1943. See also article on dis- 
carding by Hans Bernt in January 1, 1942 
Library Journal, and September, 1941 issue 
of Mimnesota Libraries devoted to the prob- 
lems of weeding. 


Any book which may be needed only oc- 
casionally in the small community should 
be borrowed from one of these sources. 
For this reason the librarian of the small 
library need feel no compunction in remov- 
ing from the shelves certain books of very 
limited appeal. 

Each time a book is handled in a library, 
if time permits, it should be examined as 
to its physical condition and to its con- 
tinued suitability. At least once a year the 
entire collection should be examined, to 
find those worn-out books missed in the 
process of circulation, to remove books 
which no longer justify their space on the 
shelves because of infrequent circulation, 
and to consider the need of replacement of 
books in poor editions with better editions 
as funds permit. 

The librarian should personally take 
charge of the first steps of the weeding 
process, if she has studied the principles of 
book selection in a course of library train- 
ing, or if she has learned through years of 
experience the needs of the community and 
the usefulness of books of all classes in the 
library. Members of the book committee 
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and the library trustees sometimes make 
the final decisions as to discard and re- 
placement of the books in question. The 
Extension Service of the [Illinois State 
Library can always be called upon for 
advice or help in weeding problems. 

Use the advice of persons whose judg- 
ment you can trust. Check up their advice 
with standard lists. Technical books go 
out-of-date in ten years or less. News- 
paper men can give advice on local items, 


PRINTED AIDS 


Good classified lists will indicate books 
of lasting value in various subjects. Many 
of these are made for library use by ex- 
perts in various fields and by librarians of 
special training and experience. Assemble 
as many of them as possible. Compare 
the lists, class by class. It will be found 
that many of the same books appear in 
them. In some cases, new editions or new 
authorities will be found to replace out-of- 
date books on your shelves. 


The following professional aids are 
recommended: 
American Library Association. A. L. A. 
catalog, 1926. A. L. A. 1926. $3. 


A basic list of 10,295 books for the 
general library, selected from all books in 
print in 1926. 


—A. L. A. catalog, 1926-31. A. L. A. 1932. 
$4.50 
A supplement to the above A. L. A. 
3,000 titles. 


—A. L. A. catalog, 1932-36. A. L. A. 1938. 
$5 
Annotated list of nearly 4,000 titles. 
—The Booklist. A guide to new books. 
A. L. A. Twice monthly, $3 a year; 
single copy, 25c 
The librarian’s standard guide for the 
selection of current books. 


—Booklist books; a selection. A. L. A. 
1935, 65c; 1936, 75c; 1938, 75c; 1939, 
75c; 1940, 75c; 1941, 75c 

About 200 books of each year actually 
found useful in libraries. Also lists tech- 
nical books. 


—Inexpensive books for boys and girls. 
A. L. A. 1938. 50c 
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and obsolete educational texts are quickly 
recognized as such by teachers and school 
principals. Such advice from local well- 
informed citizens is two-fold in its value to 
the library, for it brings competent opinion 
to a problem which is often beyond the 
librarian’s knowledge, and it tends to 
awaken a feeling cf cooperation and friend- 
liness between the library administration 


and worth while and influential residents. 


IN WEEDING 


Lists about 900 titles in editions cost- 
ing $1 or less. Prepared by Book Evalu- 
ation Committee of the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children of the A. L. A. 
A chart is appended which enables one 


to evaluate and compare inexpensive 
series. 
—Replacement list of fiction. A. L. A. 
1939. Planographed. $1 
A selected list of novels. 
—Subscription books bulletin. A. L. A. 


Quarterly, $2 a year 

A source of unbiased and dependable 
information about the books and sets sold 
by canvassing agents. Over 350 re- 
ceived since the Bulletin’s inception in 
1938. Back numbers still available. 


Basic book collection for high 
Compiled by joint committee of the 
x =. A & & A and B.C... T.-H. 
A. L. A. 1942. $2 

By way of introduction; a book list for 
young people. Compiled by joint com- 
mittee of the N. E. A., A. L. A. and 
xK.C.T. 2. AL. A. 2988. Che 

Carlson, Pearl G. Choice of editions. 
1942. A. L.A. 75c. 

Children’s catalog; 6th ed. rev. H. W. Wil- 
son, 1941. Service basis. 


schools. 


Edge, Sigrid, comp. Books for self educa- 

tion. A. L. A. 1938. Single copy, 75c 

An annotated list of 500 simple and 
readable books. 


Elmendorf, T. W., comp. Poetry and poets, 
a reader’s list. A. L. A. 1931. 75c 


An annotated guide to some of the best 
in poetry. 
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Felsenthal, Emma, comp. Readable books 

in many subjects. A. L. A. 1929. 40c 

A list of 300 books for adult begin- 
ners. 


Fitzroy, E. M., comp. [Illustrated editions 
of high school classics. A. L. A. 1930. 
75c 

An annotated list of some 700 books. 


Graded lists of books for children. Com- 
piled by joint committee of the N. E. A., 
A. L. A., and the N. C. T. E. A. L. A. 
1936. $1.75 

Included about 1,600 titles. Selections 
range from first grade through junior 
high. 

Hirshberg, Herbert S. Subject guide to 
reference books. A. L. A. 1942. 75c 


Horton, Marion, comp. Buying list of 
books for small libraries; 6th ed. A. L. A. 
1940. $1.75 

A basic selection of 1,750 books. 

Lingenfelter, M. R., comp. Vocations in 

fiction; 2d ed. rev. A. L. A. 1938. $1.25 
Indexes 461 titles under 102 alpha- 
betically arranged subjects. 

Matson, Charlotte, comp. Books for tired 
eyes; a list of books in large print; 3d 
ed. A. L. A. 1940. 65c 

Lists about 1,300 books for young 
people and adults printed in 12 point 
and larger type. 

Mudge, I. G., comp. Guide to reference 
books; 6th ed. A. L. A. 1936. $4.25 

Describes over 400 reference works in 
more than 30 languages. 

—Reference books of 1935-37. A. L. A. 
1939. 75c 
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—Reference books of 1939-40. A. L. A. 
1941. 


National Council of Teachers of English. 
Books for home reading for high schools. 
The Council, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 1937. 20c 


—Leisure reading for grades seven, eight 
and nine. The Council. 1938. 20c 


—Reading for fun. The’ Council. 1937. 
20c 


1,000 books for the senior high school 
library. Joint committee of the N. E. A., 
A. L. A., and the N. C. T. BE. A. L. A. 
1935. $1 

The sponsorship of this list and of the 
Graded list speaks for itself. 


Right book for the right child; a graded 
buying list of children’s books. Day. 
1933. $2.50 


Rue, Eloise. Subject index to books for 
intermediate grades. A. L. A. 1940. $4 


—Subject index to books for primary 
grades. A. L. A. 1939. $4 


Shores, Louis. Basic reference books; 2d 
ed. A. L.A. 1939. $4.25 


Standard catalog for high school libraries; 
4th ed. rev. H. W. Wilson. 1942. 
Service basis. 

An essential tool for every high school. 


Standard catalog for public libraries; 1941 
ed. H. W. Wilson. 1941. Service basis. 


Walter, Frank K. Periodicals for the small 
and medium-sized libraries; 7th ed. 
A. L. A. 1939. 75c 


HOW SHOULD THE BOOKS BE SORTED? 


Books needing mending 


Books slightly worn which are to remain 
on the shelves without much further 
physical attention, can be made strong 
with paste and reinforcement in the proper 
places. Usually adult fiction. See booklets 
on library mending, with lists of supplies, 
published by Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison, Wis.; Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; and the Library Bureau, Remington 
Rand, Chicago. 


Books needing cleaning 


Pages of smooth paper can be cleaned 
with a piece of cheesecloth, warm water 
and white soap. Rub the damp cloth over 
the soap lightly, then rub carefully over the 
soiled page. Clean edges of books with 
sandpaper. Clean covers with soft rubber 
or art gum. Press over night. For clean- 
ing children’s linen picture books, add a 
little vinegar to the water with which they 
are sponged. 
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Books to be rebound 


Worth while books having several loose 
signatures or in which the binding threads 
of the back are broken, should be sent to 
a bindery to be rebound in bright, at- 
tractive covers. Write for prices and make 
arrangements with a reliable binder. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


A few reliable binders in Illinois are: 
Edwin Allen & Co., 1100 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; Ernst Hertzberg & Sons, 
1751 W. Belmont, Chicago; Hehn & Hoth, 
3326 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago; New 
Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, IIl., 
and Stappenbeck and Craig, Bloomington, 
Til. 


HOW SHOULD DISCARDED MATERIAL BE TREATED? 


Before disposing of discarded books re- 
move the book cards. See that each card 
bears author, title, class number and ac- 
cession number. At the earliest opportun- 
ity, use the cards to (1) mark the accession 
book entries “discarded” with the date; 
(2) if no other copy in library remove all 
catalog and shelflist cards; (3) keep a 
record of the total number of books dis- 
carded each year, fiction and nonfiction, 
adult and juvenile. This number, sub- 
tracted from the total number of books 
purchased, will show the growth of the 
book collection during the year. 

Children’s books: If discarded books 
are removed from the library shelves be- 
cause of their mediocrity or their undesir- 
able quality, they should not be distributed 
to other centers for the use of children. 

It is best to burn discarded books for 
children. Do not give publicity to the fact 
of the burning. Many people regard books 
as articles of such permanent value no mat- 
ter what their quality or condition that 
burning amounts to sacrilege. It is better 
for the librarian, with the consent of the 
book committee or trustees to attend to 
this than to depend upon a janitor or an 
unreliable person. In too many cases the 
books have not been destroyed. 


Storage 


If storage shelves are available in the 
library, place there those books which are 


* Most titles by the following authors are 
no longer usable as library additions or as 
purchases by used bookdealers: J. L. Allen, 
Florence Barclay, C. T. Brady, Hall Cain, R. 
W. Chambers, Winston Churchill (Ameri- 
can), F. M. Crawford, Ethel Dell, Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., Elinor Glyn, H. S. Harrison, 
Mary Johnson, A. H. Lewis, Harold Mac- 
Grath, T. N. Page, Gilbert Parker, Myrtle 
Reed, E. P. Roe, M. E. Ryan, R. W. Service, 
F.. H. Smith, L. J. Vance, and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward. 


not needed regularly on the shelves but 
which are not to be discarded. This col- 
lection will include: 


—Duplicate copies of books of great 
seasonal popularity, such as Shakes- 
peare’s plays and other classics used 
each year by high school classes. 

—Standard editions of complete works of 
major poets, novelists, orators, etc. 


—Interesting, unusual or rare editions. 

—Early works (often out of print) of 
outstanding authors. 

—Books containing interesting old wood- 
cuts or steel engravings or illustrations 
by well-known artists or good old 
plates or maps. 

—Children’s books representing early 
style in form, illustration and content. 

—Complete sets of value but in little de- 
mand. 

—Parts of sets representing author’s 
works not called for often. 


—Periodicals. See: Periodicals. 


Discards: Remove from the active shelves: 
Adult fiction: 


—Worn-out, incomplete and dirty books 
which can not be mended or cleaned. 
—Out-of-date fiction by popular authors 

of many years ago.* 

—Trivial books of any date which have 
outlived their popularity. 

—Books which have not circulated in the 
past five years should be considered 
for discard. (Be sure that they have 
been given fair opportunity to circulate 
by having good accessible location on 
the shelves and clear marking of 
author and title on back.) 
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Adult nonfiction: 

—100’s: out-of-date psychologies, hypno- 
tism, mental healing of last century, 
how to be happy, temperance tracts, 
duties of children, etc. 

—200’s: out-of-date mission study man- 
uals, old books of rituals, old hymn 
books, out-of-date editions of sectarian 
books. 

—300’s: woman suffrage publications, old 
child labor and other labor books, old 
investment and currency books, out-of- 
date teachers’ manuals, discredited 
theories of education, out-of-date edu- 
cational information such as old college 
catalogs, handbooks, etc., woman’s 
place, opportunities for wage-earnings, 
etc. (Material in this class of histori- 
cal value should be saved or given to 
a large reference library.) 

—400’s: bulky histories of language (not 
many of this class to be discarded). 
—500’s: old textbooks and treatises, ex- 
perimental sciences of the 1800’s, early 

theories of electricity. 

—600’s: out-of-date engineering and 
technical books, early automobile 
books, home decoration of other years. 

—700’s: Follow same general practices 
as noted under adult fiction. 

—800’s: Follow same general practices 
as noted under adult fiction. 

—900’s: old histories -no longer con- 
sidered authentic in the light of recent 
research. Subscription sets of no 
literary or historical value. Personal 
accounts of experiences in the World 
War, except those of outstanding im- 
portance, literary value, or local par- 
ticipation. 
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—910’s: travel in 1800’s in Europe and 
North America, except of historical im- 
portance, personal accounts of travels 
by persons of no importance and in 
countries for which better and later 
material is available. 

—920’s: old biographies of persons little 
known today; biographies in de luxe 
editions of many volumes which, if 
worth keeping should be replaced by 
more compact and modern editions. 


Children’s books: See section, “Give our 
children the best books”—listing series 
of the kind the librarian should avoid 
placing on the shelves. 


Adult fiction: If these books are too 
worn for further use, they may be sold as 
old paper to a junk man, or given to the 
Salvation Army for that purpose. If this 
is done, remove the covers first and cancel 
all marks of the library’s ownership of the 
books, on the title pages and inside pages. 
This may be done with a heavily penciled 
“Discarded” through the library perfor- 
ation or stamp. It prevents complica- 
tions later if the books are found and their 
ownership is questioned. 


Adult nonfiction: Do not destroy any 
adult nonfiction until lists of them, or the 
books themselves, have been checked by 
someone competent to judge of their pres- 
ent usefulness in some other library or their 
value to the library as rare books. 

Many books will be discarded because 
they are duplicates in little demand or be- 
cause their usefulness in the community has 
been exhausted. These may be books 
which would be enjoyed by readers in 
other communities. 


A SURPLUS STOCK DEPOSITORY 


The Illinois State Library now has 
facilities for the receipt and distribution of 
surplus book stock from public libraries; 
i.e., duplicate copies of classics, standard 
works, fiction and non-fiction that are still 
read—books that your library wishes to 
dispose of because of overcrowded shelves 
or an oversupply of copies. The State 
Library will accept such books as gifts to 
be used in supplementing other libraries. 


These books will be given to newly formed 
public libraries or to libraries in defense 
areas. Many libraries with limited book 
resources are unable to keep up with the 
essential current book purchases, much less 
build up a collection of standard works of 
the past years. 

The State Library has already accepted 
some ten thousand books from the Chicago 
Public Library regional branches. Many 
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of these books have already been placed in 
small libraries and defense areas and some 
have gone to camp libraries. Added to 
this collection are many of the VBC books 
that because of their age or subject matter 
were found unsuitable for the camps. 

If you have such surplus stock which you 
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believe would still do service in public 
libraries, write to the Illinois State Library, 
listing the books on p-slips (if only a 
few) or citing the typical titles or authors. 
If they are usable you will be notified and 
the State Library will pay transportation 
charges to Springfield. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


U. S. Government Documents: Keep 
only those bound documents containing 
material which is obviously useful and fits 
the reference needs of the library. 

In discarding bound federal documents, 
do not destroy them unless official permis- 
sion is given. The librarian must write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., (1) stating the total number and a 
general description of the books (not an 
itemized list) and (2) requesting franks 
with which to mail them to Washington. 
The Superintendent of Documents, upon 
receiving this request, directs the local 
post office to furnish sufficient mail sacks 
in which the books are to be packed. If 
the shipment is very large the library may 
be asked to delay mailing until a time 
when the office can best handle the books. 
The libraries are cautioned not to send 
these mail sacks to the express office. Only 
through the Post Office Department is the 
shipment made without charge to the 
library. 

In building up a working collection of 
government publications, these lists will be 
found helpful: 


Guide to United States Government pub- 
lications. Bulletin 1918. No. 2. Wash- 
ington. Gov’t. Ptg. Office. 1918. 20c 

“As a reference for information on the 
departments of the Government it is in- 
valuable; as a guide to the sources of 
government documents it is indispens- 
able.” 


Monthly catalog of United States public 
documents. Washington. Gov't. Ptg. 
Office. $1 a year. 

“This is a price list of the recent 
documents, arranged by the bureau or 
department which issues them. - 
The complete list, containing the publi- 
cations of every department.” 


Price lists of government publications. 
Washington. Gov’t. Ptg. Office. Free. 
“The Superintendent of documents as 
the ‘bookseller’ of the United States gov- 
ernment publications does not publish a 
general catalog of his stock for sale, but 
issues many small classified lists on 
broad subjects. These are called Price 
Lists. They are revised frequently; 
most of them annually. . .. They are a 
useful aid in any library for the selec- 
tion of government material on definite 
subjects and for indicating the wide 
range of interests covered by government 
publications.” — Boyd in Government 
Publications. 


Weekly list of selected United States Gov- 
ernment publications. Washington. Gov’t. 
Ptg. Office. Free. 


“A time-saver and the source of infor- 
mation concerning newly published ma- 
terial on a wide range of subjects. The 
documents are arranged by subject, with 
brief annotations, This is a list which 
every librarian should receive and check 
for ordering.” 


Many small libraries are burdened with 
many old bound government publications 
for which they have no demand from 
readers and for which there is no index 
available. The librarian is advised to 
weed them carefully. Consider keeping the 
following: 

From Department of Agriculture: 

Statistical Year Book. 
Farmers’ Bulletins. 

From Civil Service Commission: 

Laws, regulations and announcements. 

From Department of Commerce: 

Statistical abstract of United States. 
Year Book of Commerce. 
Abstract ‘of Census. Decennial. 
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From Congress: 
Biographical Congressional Directory. 
From Department of the Interior: 
Educational Directory. 
United States Official Postal Guide. 


Illinois State Documents: 


Keep only those that have value or use 
in your community. Before discarding 
Illinois documents write to the Illinois 
State Library; they may be needed by the 
State Library or by a State department. 
The following represents the general type 
of material wanted by the State Library: 
1. Any annual reports of the code depart- 

ments, that is, the departments under 
the jurisdiction of the Governor: 
Department of agriculture. 
Department of conservation (any 
publications). 
Department of finance. 
Department of labor. 
Department of public health. 
Department of public welfare. 
Department of public works and 
buildings. (It has no report, but 
any other publications it issues 
will be useful.) 
Department of registration and edu- 
cation. 
Special commission reports. 
Reports of the Adjutant General (1918 
to date); the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of State. Also reports of the 
Commerce Commission from 1918 to 
date, and reports of the Illinois Tax 
Commission. 


4. Illinois Blue Books for 
1939/1940, and 1941/1942. 


1937/1938, 


Archives Want List: 


The Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library is interested in obtaining 
documents ordered printed by the General 
Assembly, particularly prior to 1870. It 
should be noted that in general, Illinois 
documents published prior to 1825 are rare; 
those published between 1825 and 1839 are 
scarce. 

The Archives Department is particularly 
interested in obtaining copies of the fol- 
lowing: 
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House Journals (Territorial Period) — 
1812, 1813, 1814/15, 1815/16, 1816/17, 
1817/18. 


House Journals (State Period)— 

1818, 1819, 1820/21, 1822/23, 1824/25, 
1826, 1826/27, 1828/29, 1830/31, 1854, 
1861, Regular and Special Session, 1881, 
1882, Senate and House in 1 Vol., 1911, 
First Special Session—Laws and Journals 
in 1 Vol. 


Legislative Council Journals— 
1812, 1813, 1814/15, 1815/16, 1816/17, 
1817/18. 


Senate Journals (State Period) — 

1818, 1819, 1820/21, 1822/23, 1824/25, 
1828/29, 1830/31, 1911, First Special Ses- 
sion—Laws and Journals in 1 Vol. 


Session Laws (Territorial Period)— 

See note under heading House and Sen- 
ate Journals. 

Also Pope’s Digest, 1815. 


Session Laws (State Period)— 

1819, 1821, 1823, 1825, 1826, 1827, Re- 
vised Statutes, 1827, Private Laws, 1831, 
1833, Private Laws, 1835, 1837, Laws 
(Public), 1837, Private Laws, 1839, Private 
Laws, 1839, Gales Statutes, 1845, Laws 
(Public and Private Laws), 1845, Revised 
Statutes, 1847, Laws (Public), 1849, Laws 
(Public), 1849, Private Laws, 1851, Private 
Laws, 1853, Private Laws, 1859, Private 
Laws, 1863, Private Laws, 1865, Private 
Laws (vol.), 1867, Laws (1st and 2d spe- 
cial sessions), 1869, Private Laws, vol. 3, 
1869, Gross index to session laws 1818-69, 
1881-82, Laws, 1906, Special session (sep- 
arately printed). 


Reports to General Assembly— 

Reports, special and regular, of state 
officers, boards and commissions, prior to 
1870. Published as separates—not the col- 
lected documents series known as the IIli- 
nois General Assembly Reports. 

Reports of special legislative commis- 
sions, not printed in General Assembly Re- 
ports or Journals—to date. 

Legislative handbooks prior to 1870— 
Rules and lists of standing committees 
were published as early as 1853. 

Governor’s messages— 

Printed in German and other 
languages, from about 1855. 


foreign 
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WHAT ABOUT PERIODICALS? 


Periodicals: The small library sub- 
scribes to magazines for reading material 
to supplement its book collection. After 
the first months of use, however, the maga- 
zine’s usefulness has decreased until its 
principal value to the library is in its ref- 
erence adaptation. Reference demands 
vary with different communities and are 
influenced by school library resources and 
by the proximity of large reference libra- 
ries. For this reason, the small library 
must survey the conditions affecting the 
reference use of its periodicals and deter- 
mine not only the individual magazines 
needed for its work, but also the length of 
time those magazines must remain in the 
library. 

It is wise for each library to keep a 
small number of magazines for reference 
use. Included should be a current events 
monthly, a literary monthly, a children’s 
magazine, a scientific and a travel maga- 
zine. Other titles should be available in 
neighboring libraries, and a strong central 
library should be the center in which files 
of all essential periodicals for reference use 
should be available. 

No small library should keep periodicals 
after their reference use is finished. This 
may occur after three or five years or in 
some cases after one year. Before dispos- 
ing of them, however, the librarian should 
consult neighboring libraries. Some agree- 
ment can be reached providing for com- 
plete files of certain magazines to be kept 
by certain libraries, thereby avoiding un- 
necessary duplication and freeing shelf and 
storage space in all libraries. 

Readers’ guide to periodical literature is 


recommended for use by all libraries, as an 
aid to the selection of magazines, an index 
to magazines available in the library and 
an indication of articles which can be 
found in neighboring libraries and the State 
Library. (For rates of Readers’ Guide, ad- 
dress H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave., New York City.) 

For the library with a very small collec- 
tion of periodical literature the H. W. 
Wilson Company has recently published an 
Abridged readers’ guide to periodical liter- 
ature (service basis). More than 20 of the 
most important periodicals are indexed in 
this abridgment, published monthly. 

Librarians who are uncertain of the pro- 
cedure suggested above in reference to 
cooperation of libraries with subscription 
lists and to depositing reference files of 
magazines in central libraries are urged to 
write to the Illinois State Library sending 
lists of magazines under consideration for 
discard. 

Among your discards you may have 
single copies of American scholarly, scien- 
tific and technical journals. Before dis- 
posing of them, check to see if they are 
among the periodicals listed by the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas. This list 
includes titles that are likely to be re- 
quested by foreign libraries that have been 
devistated by the war. 

If you do not have this list, write.to the 
Editor for one. Mrs. Emily Minter, libra- 
rian, DeKalb Public Library, is the Illinois 
representative of this Committee and such 
Magazines as are on the list should be sent 
to her. 


A FEW POINTERS ON HOW TO RECOGNIZE A RARE BOOK 


Items of value: 


Americana, Illinois state and local his- 
tory. 

—American travels by Europeans in 
America after the Revolutionary 
War, published before 1825. 

—American reprints are more valuable 
than the English editions. 

Imprints before 1800 and small town im- 
prints have value. 


The combination of early date and local 
imprint makes for a very rare item. 
Old school books, especially readers 1, 2 
and 3, if in perfect condition, have some 
value. 

—McGuffey readers. 

—Old Adam readers. 

—Noah Webster primer. 

—Sanders spelling book. 

—International readers. 
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Condition of book is very important. 

—Check with contents and list of 
plates for pages, maps, frontispiece, 
title page, pictures, etc. 

—Book should be clean. 

—Pages should have no wrinkles, mil- 
dew, foxing. 

—No missing corners, torn pages, worm 
holes. 

—Odd volumes of 
value. 


Rare Bibles: 


—Miniature Bibles are sometimes valu- 
able, if small enough. 
—Aitken Bible (1783). 
First Bible to be printed in English 
language in America. 


sets have little 
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—The Elliott Bible (1653). 
One of the priceless pieces. 
Bible printed for the Indians. 
—The Sauer Bible. 


Items of no value: 
—Historians: Hume, Macaulay, Rollins, 
Gibbon, etc. 

—Grant’s Memoirs. 

—War of Rebellion Records. 

—Messages and papers of the presidents. 

—Bibles in small print. Dutch Bibles, 

etc. 

Questions concerning the value of old or 
rare books should be addressed to one of 
the reputable dealers in rare books. Names 
of dealers furnished on request to the 
Editor. 


NEEDS OF ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL LIBRARY 


The Illinois State Historical Library 
specializes in the following fields: 1. The 
history of Illinois, and to a lesser extent, 
the Middle West; 2. Lincolniana and the 
Civil War; 3. Genealogy. Its collection, 
being large; already contains the more im- 
portant publications in the first two cate- 
gories, but there are many obscure and 
uncommon books and pamphlets which it 
would welcome. For example, its collection 
of Illinois county histories is complete or 
nearly so, but it lacks many Illinois county 
atlases. Early catalogs of Illinois educa- 
tional institutions, early reports of Illinois 
railroads, early city directories (especially 
those which contain towns and city his- 
tories) represent the sort of material which 
the Library may be desirous of acquiring. 
There is little possibility that public libra- 
ries will have Lincoln titles not already in 


the Historical Library’s collection, but 
there are many Civil War publications 
which it lacks. The printed reports of 
veterans’ organizations and G. A. R. posts 
in Illinois are especially desired. In 
genealogy, any family history which has an 
index and is in good condition may be 
usable. 

The [Illinois State Historical Library, 
operating on a limited budget, naturally 
prefers gifts to purchases, but it can and 
will buy especially desirable items from 
libraries which are unable to donate them. 
It should be noted, however, that the con- 
dition of library copies is often so far be- 
low the second-hand beok standard that 
their monetary value bears little relation 
to the prices recorded in American Book- 
Prices Current or dealers’ catalogs. 

—Pau.t M. ANGLE, Librarian. 


GIVE OUR CHILDREN THE BEST BOOKS 


Every librarian, trustee and member of 
a book committee bears the responsibility 
of making the children’s collection as 
vitally interesting and potent in character 
formation as possible. This can be done 
only by including the best available books, 
and by excluding mediocre or inferior 
books. Yet a survey of the book collec- 
tions in the libraries of New York State* 


reveals an astonishing number of these 
books on the shelves. Probably very few 
of them actually are purchased by the 
libraries. They are usually gifts. Cases 
have been known in which the fear of 
offending a donor has been the reason for 
circulating them. 

Some librarians may erroneously con- 





* This is, no doubt, true of Illinois as well. 
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sider mediocre books useful as “bait” to 
introduce children to the habit of reading. 
The experience of trained children’s libra- 
rians has shown that the average child 
does not prefer books of this character 
when he has access to a good collection of 
other books of a more virile, interesting 
and worthwhile type. 

Below is a brief outline of sane prin- 
ciples to follow in order that silly, senti- 
mental and weak books may be avoided. 

In considering books for little children, 
avoid: 

1. Buffoonery in picture books. 

2. Inanity and sameness, as in “dressed- 

up” animal stories. 

3. Books written with poor English con- 
struction and slang. 

4. Books in heavy bindings, or of too 
large size, or on too poor paper. 

5. Books containing pictures or reading 
matter depicting murder, violence, 
fires, etc. 

6. Books in which children do wrong 
without being punished. 

7. Books of slushy sentimentality. 

For older children, do not place on the 

shelves: 

1. Books written in poor English. 

2. Books untrue to life, unless they are 
frankly imaginative. 

3. Books giving incorrect information, 
especially in geography, history, sci- 
ence and invention. 

4. Books in long series. 

5. Books emphasizing murder, cruelty, 
scenes of violence and low ideals. 
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6. Books having themes as follows: 
child a problem; child retriever of 
family fortunes; child a matchmaker; 
child runaways; boy runaways get- 
ting rich; childish love affairs; weep- 
ing, sentimental girls; the morbid, 
the melodramatic; overemphasis on 
riches; children who are “flip and 
smarty”; emphasis on class feeling; 
generally, whatever you would not 
wish your child to be or do. 

Not all series or sequels are poor. We 
would not exclude Louisa M. Alcott’s 
stories, the Penrod books by Tarkington, 
the Jeremy stories of Walpole. Lucy Per- 
kins’ Twins are to be found in every library 
and, although the books have varied char- 
acters, they constitute a series of similar 
books. We do not condemn long series 
generally because they are series, but be- 
cause they do not meet the standards of 
literature, originality and truth which 
should characterize all children’s books. It 
is the content of the individual book, not 
the author’s name or reputation, that 
should be the deciding factor. 

The following list has been compiled by 
Mrs. E. S. Root and has been copied from 
the Bulletin of the New Hampshire Public 
Libraries with some additions by the Book 
Information Section of the New York 
State Library. It represents many of the 
books and the type of book not approved 
for purchase with library funds nor for 
placing on the shelves of any public library 
in New York State as part of an approved 
collection of children’s books. 
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A LIST OF SERIES NOT CIRCULATED BY MOST LIBRARIES 


Aldridge, Janet. 

Alger, Horatio. Many titles. 

Appleton, Victor. Moving picture series, 
Tom Swift series. 

Arundel, Louis. Motor boat boys. 


Bailey, Arthur Scott. Slumber town 
series, Tuck-me-in tales series. 

Baker, Willard F. Bob Dexter series, 
Boy rancher series. 
Bancroft, Edith. Jane 

series. 

Baum, L. Frank. Oz books. 

Benson, Irene Elliott. Campfire girls. 

Bishop, Giles. U.S. Marines series. 

Blanc, Clair. Beverly Gray series. 

Blanchard, Amy. Many titles. 

Bonehill, Ralph (pseud. of Edward 
Stratemeyer). Boy hunter series, 
Young sportsman’s series. 

Boone, Silas K. Phil Bradley series. 

Botsford, Charles Alexander. Victory 
series. 

Breitenbach, Louise Marks. Hadley Hall 
series. 

Brooks, Amy. Dorothy Dainty series, 
Khaki girls, Randy series. 

Burley. Uncle Sam’s army boys. 

Burnett, Alice Hale. Merryvale series. 

Burnett, Carolyn Judson. Blue grass 
seminary girls. 

Burnham, Margaret. 

Burroughs, Edgar Rice. 
books, all titles. 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette. Many titles. 

Carson, James. Saddle boy series. 

Carter, Herbert. Boy Scout series. 

Castlemon, Harry. Frank series and 
other series. 

Chadwick, Lester. 
and other series. 

Channon, Frank Ernest. Henley school 
boy series and other series. 

Chapman, Allen. Tom Fairfield series. 

Cody, Hiram Alfred. Rod of the lone 
patrol and other series. 

Colver, Alice Ross. Stories about Babs. 

Cory, David. Billy Bunny series, Little 
Jack Rabbit series. 

Crane, Laura Dent. Automobile girls. 

Crockett, Sherman. Great war series. 


Meadow-brook girls. 


Allen college 


Girl aviators. 
The Tarzan 


Quarterback series 


‘Gordon, Grace. 


Darlington, Edgar B. P. Circus boys. 

Deering, Fremont B. Border boys. 

Dixon, F. W. Ted Scott series. 

Douglas, Amanda Minnie. Helen Grant 
series. 

Drake, Robert C. Boy allies. 

Duffield, J. W. Bert Wilson series, Radio 
boys series. 

Durham, Victor G. Submarine boys. 


Edwards, Leo. Jerry Todd books. 

Ellis, Edward Sylvester. Launch boys 
and other series. | 

Emerson, Alice B. Betty Gordon series, 
Ruth Fielding series. 


Ferris, J. C. X Bar X boys. 

Finlay, Roger Thompson. Wonder Island 
boys. 

Finley, Martha. 

Fisher, Elbert. 

Fitzhugh, Percy 
series. 

Fletcher, Archibald Lee. Boy Scouts ad- 
venture and nature series. 

Flower, Jessie Graham. Grace Harlow 
series. 

Forbes, Graham B. Boys of Columbia 
High. 

Forrester, Dexter J. Bungalow boys. 


Elsie series. 
Boy globe trotters. 
Keese. Tom Slade 


Foster, Walter Bertram. Clint Webb 
series. 
Garis, Howard Roger. Buddy series, 


Curlytops series, Uncle Wiggily series. 
Garis, Lillian. Girl Scout series. 
Garland, John. Ross Grant series. 
Ginther, Mary Pemberton. Beth Anne 

series, Betsy Hale series, Hilda and 

Beth series, Miss Pat series. 

Patsy Carroll series. 
Grayson, Donald. Bob Steele series. 


Griffith, Helen Sherman. Letty books, 
Virginia stories. 
Hancock, Harrie Irving. Annapolis 


series, Boys of the army, Dave Darrin 
series, Grammar school series, High 
school boys’ vacation series, Motor 
boat club series, West Point series, 
Young engineers. 

Hare, Thomas Truxton. College athletic 
series, Philip Kent series. 
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Harvard, Aline. Army girl series. 

Hawley, Mabel C. Four little Blossoms 
series. 

Hayes, Clair Wallace. 

Hemyng, Bracebridge. 
series. 

Henderley, Brooks. Y. M. C. A. boys. 

Higgins, Aileen Cleveland. Little prin- 
cess series. 

Holmes, Mary Jane. Many titles. 

Honeywell, Frank. Radio boys. 

Hope, Laura Lee. Bobbsey twin series, 
Moving picture girls, Outdoor girls. 


Jackson, Mrs. Gabriel Emille (Snow). 


Boy allies. 
Jack Harkaway 


Three little women series, Peggy 
Stewart series. 

Judson, Clara Ingram. Mary Jane 
series. 


Kay, Ross. Big war stories, Go ahead 
boys. 


Langworthy, John Luther. Bird boys 
series. 

Lawrence, Josephine. Brother and sister 
series, Two little fellows series. 

Lawton, Wilbur. Boy aviators, Dread- 
nought boys, Ocean wireless series. 

Lee, Alice Louise. Co-ed series. 

Lester, Pauline. Marjorie Dean series. 

Lincoln, Andrew Carey. Motorcycle 


chums series. 


McIntyre, John Thomas. Young conti- 
nentals. 

Meade, Mrs. Lillie Thomas. Titles for 
girls. 

Mears, James R. Boys of steel. 

Miller, Agnes. Lingernots series. 

Morrison, Gertrude W. Girls of Central 
High. 


North, Grace May. Adele Dering series, 
Virginia Davis series. 


Optic, Oliver (pseud. of William Taylor 
Adams). Many titles. 
Overton, Mark. Jack Winter series. 


Patchin, Frank Glines. Battle ship boys, 
Pony riders, Range and grange hust- 
lers. 

Patten, Gilbert (pseud. 
Standish). Lefty series. 

Paull, Minnie E. Ruby and Ruthy series. 

Payson, Howard. Boy Scout series. 


of Burt L. 
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Penrose, Margaret. Motor girls, Dorothy 
Dale series, Radio girls. 

Porter, Horace. Our young’ aeroplane 
scouts. 


Ralphson, George Harvey. Boy Scouts. 

Rathbone, St. George. Canoe and camp- 
fire series. 

Rockwood, Roy. Bomba books, Dave 
Dashaway series, Great marvel series, 
Speedwell series. 

Roy, Lillian Elizabeth (Becker) (pseud. 
of Mrs. William Nelson Montfort). 
Five Little Starrs series, Girl Scouts. 


Scott, Florence E. Paul and Peggy 
series, Morgan Oakdale series. 
Sheppard, William Henry Crispin. 
Hale series, Rambler club series. 

Southworth, Mrs. Emma Dorothy Eliza 
Nevitte. Many titles. 

Speed, Nell. Carter girls, Molly Brown 
series, Tucker twins. 

Standish, Burt L. Dick Merriwell series, 
Frank Merriwell series. 

Standish, Winn (pseud. of Walter Leon 
Sawyer). Jack Lorimer series. 

Stratemeyer, Edward. Dave 
series, Rover boys series. 

Stuart, Gordon (pseud. of G. N. Madi- 
son). Boy Scout series. 


Thorndyke, H. L. Honey Bunch books. 
Tomlison, Paul Green. Flag and coun- 
try series. 
Trent, Martha. 


Don 


Porter 


Somewhere series. 


Vandercook, Margaret O’Bannon (Wom- 


ack). Campfire girls, Girl Scout 
series, Ranch girls, Red Cross girls. 
Victor, Ralph. Comrades series, Boy 
Scouts. 


Walker, Abbie Phillips. Sandman series. 

Walsh, George Ethelbert. Twilight ani- 
mal series. 

Walton, Frank. Flying machine boys. 

Ward, Kenneth. Boy volunteers. 

Warner, Frank A. Bobby Blake series. 

Webster, Frank VY. Many titles. 

Wells, Carolyn. Patty series. 

Wheeler, Janet D. Billie Bradley series. 

Whitehill, Dorothy. Joyce Payton series, 
Polly Pendleton series. 

Winfield, Arthur M. (pseud. of Edward 
Stratemeyer). Bright and bold series. 
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Woolley, Lazelle Thayer. Faith Palmer 
series. 


Wyman, Levi Parker. Golden boys. 


Young, Clarence. Jack Ranger series, 
Motor boys, Racer boys. 





In addition to the above list of series, 
the New York Library Division would 


also include for removal from library 


shelves the following: 


Big-Little books. All titles. 

Barton, May Hollis. Many titles. 
Beach, Amory. Air service boys series. 
Bell, Frank. Flash Evans series. 
Bowen, R. Sidney. Dave Dawson series. 
Breckenridge, Gerald. Radio boys series. 
Burtis, Thomson. Rex Lee series. 


Carr, Annie R. Nan Sherwood series. 
Chase, Josephine. Several titles. 
Craine, E. J. Airplane boys. 
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Duncan, Julia K. Doris Force series. 
Gardner, Elsie B. Maxie series. 
Henty, G. A. Many titles. 

Judd, Frances K. Kay Tracey series. 


Keene, Carolyn. Dana girls mystery 
stories, Nancy Drew series. 


Martinek, Frank ¥V. Don Winslow series. 
O’Hara, David. Jimmie Drury series. 


Sagendorph, Kent. Dan Perry series. 

Saintsbury, Noel, Jr. Great ace series, 
Aviation series. 

Sherman, Harold M. Football series, 
Homerun series. 

Snell, Leroy W. Northwest stories. 

Snell, Roy J. Many titles. 

Striker, Fran. Lone ranger series. 

Sutton, Margaret. Judy Bolton series. 


Wallace, 
series. 
West, Dorothy. Dot and dash series. 


Stanley J. Jack Armstrong 





NOTE FROM CANADA 


We received a few weeks ago about three 
hundred thousand volumes from a closed 
library. 

When the -boxes containing the books 
were opened, there was that musty, stale 
odor about them which clearly indicated 
the library had really been dead for a long 
time. 

If this library board had discarded about 
75 per cent of the books a few years ago, 
and procured some new ones, there might 
have been a different story to tell, and the 
library, no doubt, would still be in opera- 
tion, but the board kept this salvage ma- 
terial on the shelves so long that the mem- 
bers got tired of them, and finally stopped 
going to the library. Due to this ‘hoard- 
ing,’ the library finally had to close. 

It would be far better for the shelves in 
a library to look half starved for books 
than to have them filled with shaggy, 
grimy volumes that one would hate to 
touch, or with others that are in fair 
physical condition, but so out-of-date that 


they are never taken from the shelves. 

A good practice for a library board is to 
have an intelligent stock-taking of the 
books once in a while.” 

—S. B. HERBERT, 
Ontario Library Review, 
August, 1942. 





MAGAZINES FOR SERVICE MEN 


The Elks organization throughout the 
country is conducting a campaign for recent 
magazines for use of soldiers, sailors and 
marines serving overseas. Arrangements 
have been made with army and navy offi- 
cials to have these shipped from ports of 
embarkation. This collection will fit in 
with the Victory Book Campaign and 
should serve as the outlet for magazines 
which although not requested have been 
contributed in the VBC. It is suggested 
that you get in touch with your local Elks 
club and arrange to turn over VBC 
magazines. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE VERY SMALL 
LIBRARY 


Compiled by FERN GARRETT, Head, Reference Department, Illinois State Library 


THIS list was compiled principally for 
new libraries in the State with very 
limited budgets. An attempt has _ been 
made to have the list as general as pos- 
sible, keeping in mind the needs of the 
average small community. In some in- 
stances two choices of the same type of 
book have been given. A few very cheap 
editions were listed which would not have 
been recommended with a more adequate 
budget. 

Several indexes are included. Although 
some of the books thus indexed may not be 
in the local library, many of them can be 
obtained on interlibrary loan from the 
State Library. 


INDEXES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Graham, Bessie 
Bookman’s Manual. 5th ed. Bowker, 
1941. $5 


Granger, Edith 
Index to poetry and recitations. 3d ed. 
completely rev. & enl. McClurg, 1940. 
$17.50 


Keller, H. R. 
Reader’s digest of books. Macmillan, 
1937. $1.97 


Lenrow, Elbert 
Reader’s guide to prose fiction. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1940. $3 


Logasa, Hannah 
Biography in collections, suitable for 
junior and senior high schools. 3d ed. 
rev. & enl. H. W. Wilson, 1940. $1.50 


Logasa, Hannah, comp. 
Historical fiction and other reading ref- 
erences for classes in junior and senior 
high schools and libraries. McKinley, 
1941. $1.80 


Rue, Eloise 


Subject index to books for intermediate 
grades. A. L. A., 1940. $4 


Rue, Eloise 


Subject index to books for primary 
grades. A. L. A., 1943. $2.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Encyclopedia Americana, a library of uni- 
versal knowledge. Rev. ed. Americana 
corporation, 1942. $144.50-$164.50 

or 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 14th ed. 24 v. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 1938. $97.50 

Columbia encyclopedia, in one volume 
(with 1939 supplement). Columbia uni- 
versity press, 1940. $17.50 

Lincoln library of essential information. 
Rev. ed. Frontier press, 1940. $16.50 

Compton’s pictuted encyclopedia. Comp- 
ton, 1942. 15 v. 

or ° 

World book encyclopedia. 29th ed. 19 v. 
Quarrie corp., 1942. $89-$99 


RELIGION 
Bible 


King James and Douay versions. 


Catholic dictionary (the Catholic encyclo- 
paedic dictionary) general ed. Donald 
Attwater. Macmillan, 1941. $1.98 


Smith, William 
A dictionary of the Bible, comprising its 
antiquities, biography, geography and 
natural history. Revell, 1939. $2 


Walker, J. B. R. 


Comprehensive concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures, based on the authorized ver- 
sion. Macmillan, 1941. $2 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Douglas, G. W. 
American book of days. H. W. Wilson, 
1937. $3.75 

Hazeltine, M. E. 
Anniversaries and holidays. A. L. A., 
1928. $6. Out of print (new edition in 
preparation). 

Lovejoy, C. E. 


So you’re going to college. Simon & 
Schuster, 1940. $2.50 


Murray, Florence 


Negro handbook. N. Y. Wendell Mal- 
liet & Co., 1942. $3.50 


Post, Mrs. E. (P.) 


Etiquette, the blue book of social usage. 
New ed. rev. Funk, 1940. $4 
or 


Wilson, Margery 


The new etiquette. Rev. ed Stokes, 
1940. $3.50 


Scott publications, inc. 


Standard postage stamp catalogue [1943] 
Scott publications, 1942. $2 


Sechrist, E. H. 


Red letter days; a book of holiday cus- 
toms. Macrae-Smith Co., 1940. $2 


Sullivan, C. J. 
Army posts and towns. 4th ed. Haynes 
Corporation, Publishers, 412 E. 11th St., 
Los Angeles, 1942. $3 


U. S.—Census 


Statistical abstract of the United States, 
1941. U. S. Govt. print. office (an- 
nual). $1.50 


Walsh, W. S. 


Curiosities of popular customs and rites, 
ceremonies, observances, and miscellan- 
eous antiquities. Lippincott, 1935. 
(Reader’s reference library.) $3.50 

World almanac and book of facts for 
1943. N. Y. World-Telegram, (annual), 
1943. $1.25 
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DICTIONARIES AND LANGUAGES 


Roget, P. M. 
International thesaurus of English words 
and phrases. .. . ed. by C. O. S. Maw- 


son. Improved ed. Crowell, 1938. $3.25 
or 


Roget, P. M. 
Thesaurus of the English language in 
dictionary form; being a presentation of 
(his) thesaurus of English words and 
phrases . . . ed. by C. O. S. Mawson. 
Garden City pub. co., 1942. (New home 
library.) 69c 


Webster, Noah 
New international dictionary of the 
English language. 2d ed. unabridged. 
Merriam, 1934. $20 


SCIENCE 
Audubon, J. J. 


The birds of America. Macmillan, 
1941. $4.95 


Hiscox, G. D. 

Henley’s twentieth century formulas, 
processes and trade secrets; a valuable 
reference book for the home, factory, 
office, laboratory and the workshop; con- 
taining 10,000 selected household, work- 
shop and _ scientific formulas, trade 
secrets, chemical recipes . . . for both 
the amateur and professional worker. 
1942 rev. and enl. Henley, 1942. $4 


USEFUL ARTS 


Copeland, R. S. 
Doctor Copeland’s home medical book. 
Winston, 1934. $2.50 

or 


Fishbein, Morris 
Modern home medical adviser; your 
health and how to preserve it. Double- 
day, 1935. $4.50 


Dyke, A. L. 
Dyke’s automobile and gasoline encyclo- 
pedia. 19th ed. Goodheart-Wilcox Co., 
1940. $6 


Katz, M. D., Lee, H.C. and Levy, E. L. Jr. 
Our fighting ships. Harper, 1942. $2 
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Jordanoff, Assen 
Jordanoff’s illustrated aviation dictionary. 
Harper, 1942. $3.50 


Stedman, T. L. 
Practical medical dictionary. 15th rev. 
ed. Williams & Wilkins, 1942. $7.50 


Taintor, S. A. and Monro, K. M. 
Secretary’s handbook, a manual of cor- 
rect usage. 6th ed. Macmillan, 1941. 
$2.50 


FINE ARTS 


Bond, H. L. 
Encyclopedia of antiques. Hale, Cush- 
man and Flint, 1937. $3.75 


Hughes, Rupert 
Music lovers encyclopedia completely 
rev. and newly ed. by Deems Taylor and 
Russell Kerr. Doubleday, 1939. $3.95 


Luther, Frank 
Americans and their songs. Harper, 
1942. $2.75 


McSpadden, J. W. 
Light opera and musical comedy. 
Crowell, 1936. $2.50 


Melitz, L. L. 
Opera goer’s complete guide. . 
Garden City, 1936. $1.49 


Menke, F. G. 
Encyclopaedia of sports. Frank C. 
Menke, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., N. Y., 
1939. $2 


- rev. ed. 


Seymour, E. L. 
The new garden encyclopedia; a com- 
plete, practical and convenient guide to 
every detail of gardening; including spe- 
cial supplement for 1943 victory gardens. 
Wise, 1943 

or 


Taylor, Norman, ed. 
Garden dictionary; the practical ency- 
clopaedia of gardening; horticulture and 
landscape design in dictionary form. 
Garden City pub. co., 1941. $3.49 


LITERATURE 


Bartlett, John 
Familiar quotations. 11th ed. rev. & 
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enl. by Christopher Morley and L. D. 
Everett. Little, Brown, 1937. $5 
or 


Stevenson, B. E., ed. 
Home book of quotations, classical and 
modern. 3d ed. rev. & enl. Dodd, 1937. 
$12.50 


Burke, W. J. and Howe, W. D. 
American authors and books, 1640-1940. 
Gramercy Publishing co., 1943. $5 


Cambridge history of American litera- 
ture. Putnam, 1917-21. 4v. $16. Re- 
print, Macmillan, 1933. 3 v. $4. (Lacks 
bibliog.) 


Gerwig, Henrietta, ed. 
Crowell’s handbook ffor readers and 
writers. A dictionary of famous char- 
acters and plots in legend, fiction, drama, 
opera and poetry. (enl. ed.) Crowell, 
1934. $3.50 


Millett, F. B. 
Contemporary American authors; a cri- 
tical survey and 219 bio-bibliographies. 
Based on Manly and Rickert’s “Con- 
temporary American literature.” Har- 
court, 1940. $3.50 


Patriotic anthology; introduced by Carl 
Van Doren. Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 
$3 


Sampson, George 
Concise Cambridge history of English 
literature. (1 v. digest of 15 v. Cam- 
bridge history with chapter on contempo- 
raries.) Macmillan, 1941. $4.50 


Stevenson, B. E., comp. 
Home book of modern verse. Holt, 
1925. $7.50 


Stevenson, B. E. 
Home book of verse, American and Eng- 
lish, 1580-1920. 5th ed. rev. Holt, 1922. 
$15 
ATLASES 


The new Matthews-Northrup global atlas 
of the world at war. World Publishing 
Co., 1943. 25c 


Rand McNally world atlas. Readers edi- 
tion with 1940 census and special war 
map supplement. Rand McNally, 1943. 
$2.50 
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Shepherd, W. R. 


Historical atlas. 
Holt, 1929. $5 


7th ed. rev. & enl. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Current biography. Monthly (biography 


in all fields). H.W. Wilson. $3 
Who’s who 
Macmillan, 1943. $16. (Annual). 


Who’s who in America, 1942-43. Marquis, 
1942. $10 


HISTORY 
Brewer, E. C. 
Historic note-book. Lippincott, 1935. 
(Reader’s reference library). $3.50 


Encyclopaedia of world history; ancient, 
medieval and modern, chronologically ar- 
ranged; a revised and modernized version 
of Ploetz’s epitome; comp. and ed. by 
William L. Langer. Houghton, 1940. $6 


Shankle, G. E. 
State names, flags, seals, songs, birds, 
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LIBRARIAN’S AIDS 


Booklist (semi-monthly) A. L. A. $3 

Booklist Books, a selection (annual) A. L. 
A. 75c 

Children’s catalog. 
Wilson, 1941. 


Ireland, Mrs. Norma 
The pamphlet file in school, college and 
public libraries. Faxon, 1937. $1.50 


Moshier, L. M. and Le Fevre, H. S. 
The small public library. A. L. A., 1942. 
$1.50 

Readers’ guide to periodical literature. 
H. W. Wilson (Service basis). 
application 

or 

Abridged readers’ guide to periodical lit- 
erature; author and subject index to a 
selected list of periodicals (15). H. W. 
Wilson (Service basis). Price on appli- 
cation. 

U. S.—Documents Office 
Price lists of government publications. 
U. S. Govt. Print. office. Gratis. 

Wilson Library Bulletin (10 numbers each 
year). Contains standard 
monthly. H. W. Wilson. $1 


6th ed. rev. H. W. 
Price on application. 


Price on 


catalog 





flowers and other symbols. Rev. ed. H. 
W. Wilson, 1941. $2.80 
APPRECIATION 


Major General Henry S. Aurand, Com- 
mander of the Sixth Service Command, 
U. S. Army, made the following statement 
May 17 to Ralph E. McCoy, State Direc- 
tor of the Victory Book Campaign. 

“The thirty-five thousand Victory books 
requested and received by the Sixth Service 
Command from the 1943 Victory Book 
Campaign in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan have been almost uniformly ex- 
cellent in quality and condition. They 
have performed a most useful function not 


FOR THE VBC 


only in adding to libraries in camps and 
hospitals where Government purchased 
books are supplied, but also in dayrooms, 
reception centers, etc., where Victory books 
are used exclusively.” 

General Aurand also expressed his ap- 
preciation for the excellent service the 
Illinois Victory Book Campaign has given 
in supplying books promptly, furnishing 
transportation and cooperating in every 
way with the library program of the Sixth 
Service Command. 
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DELINQUENCY AND LIBRARIES 


A LETTER TO ILLINOIS LIBRARIANS FROM ARNOLD H. TROTIER* 


IN April, I received a letter from Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green inviting me to 
represent the Illinois Library Association at 
the Twelfth Annual Conference for De- 
linquency Prevention which was scheduled 
to take place in Chicago on May 6-8. 
Having conferred first with I. L. A. Presi- 
dent Dorothy E. Hiatt, I accepted the 
invitation and persuaded the Chairman of 
the Library Planning Board, Andrew B. 
Lemke, to attend the conference with me. 


The conference was held under the joint 
sponsorship of the Division for Delinquency 
Prevention of the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare and the Big Brothers and 
Sisters Association of Illinois. The con- 
ference theme was: “Youth—its challenge 
to democracy in war times.” Mr. Lemke 
and I sat in on the meetings as interested 
listeners who wanted to learn from the 
various speakers more about the manifold 
aspects of the problem of delinquency pre- 
vention. More particularly, as representa- 
tives of the librarians of Illinois, we hoped 
to learn more about the part that libraries 
might have in the solution of this problem. 


For three days we listened to a long list 
of speakers analyze the question of delin- 
quency from all angles and giving special 
emphasis to those aspects particularly in- 
fluenced by war time conditions. We heard 
doctors, ministers and educators; civic 
leaders, social welfare workers, and leaders 
of youth organizations; representatives of 
labor and industry; judges, law enforcement 
officials and public administrators — each 
contributed his share toward a complete 
presentation of the subject of delinquency 
and each pointed out the special way in 
which the group or institution he repre- 
sented helped to combat the problem. But 
not once during the entire conference did 
any of-the scheduled speakers suggest that 
the library had a part to play in a sound 
program for delinquency prevention. 


* Assistant University Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Illinois and past-president, Illinois 
Library Association. 


The fact that those immediately con- 
cerned with the prevention of delinquency 
should overlook completely the place of 
libraries in relation to this problem is 
clearly an indictment of our libraries. We 
librarians cannot avoid the implication that, 
although our libraries may have had a 
wholesome influence on the youth of our 
communities, we have not made the most 
of our opportunities and we have failed 
utterly in making our communities aware 
of the real service that libraries can render 
in connection with delinquency prevention. 

Clear though our fault as librarians may 
be in this matter, it is also obvious that the 
responsibility for this state of affairs must 
be shared by those whose immediate con- 
cern it is to cope with this problem. Con- 
vinced that libraries have an important 
contribution to make in this field, I con- 
cede that the librarian should take the 
initiative in showing her community how 
the library can help—but I am fully per- 
suaded that those whose primary business 
it is to look after the welfare of youth 
should demand the utmost from their libra- 
ries to help them solve their problems. 

My purpose in writing to you is to urge 
you not to overlook the library’s oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in coping with 
delinquency and to urge you not to let 
your community leaders overlook the 
library when they tackle the problem of 
delinquency prevention. Let us keep in 
mind that in the books of our libraries 
youth will find the inspirational, educa- 
tional, and recreational values which are 
opposed to anti-social conduct. Let us 
also keep in mind that all those who are 
concerned with the welfare of youth will 
find in our libraries the factual information 
needed to carry on an effective program for 
delinquency prevention. If we assume our 
responsibilities in this respect, community 
leaders cannot disregard the place of the 
library in a program of delinquency preven- 
tion, and librarians will sit with community 
councils developing such a program. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE WPA LIBRARY PROGRAM 


By Ra.tpu E. McCoy, Editor of Publications, Illinois State Library 


THE permanent value of the library pro- 
gram of the Works Projects Administration 
in Illinois is demonstrated by the continua- 
tion or resumption of many of these library 
centers through local tax support, following 
the termination of Federal support. Some 
forty-four communities, served by WPA 
library centers during the past six years, 
have voted or plan to vote local tax sup- 
port. In only two out of 26 elections al- 
ready held have the voters turned down the 
proposal. In most instances the vote was 
decidedly favorable; in at least ten the tax 
voted was for the full two mills provided 
by law. This demonstration of support of 
libraries coming during a war year when 
taxation is at an all-time high, is a tribute 
to the work of the Federal library project 
in Illinois. 

Besides the present voting, there is the 
additional fact that of the 42 new public 
libraries established from 1932 to 1942, 13 
were the outgrowth of WPA library centers 
—Altamont, Calumet City, Crystal Lake, 
DuQuoin, Elmwood Park, Georgetown, 
Heyworth, Mascoutah, Mounds, Normal, 
Rock Falls, Seneca and Venice. 

The WPA library project began in IIli- 
nois in 1936 as a part of a nation-wide pro- 
gram and under the supervision of the 
Illinois State Library (at that time the 
work of the Library Extension Division). 
Like other WPA programs, the library 





COVER PICTURES 


The former WPA library centers pic- 
tured on the cover are as follows: 

1. Lyons 

2. Calumet City (voted tax 1939) 

3. Oak Lawn—exterior (voted tax 


1943) 
4. Oak Lawn—interior 
5. Palos Park 


6. Mounds City (Negro) 











project was created for the expressed pur- 
pose of providing jobs—in this case jobs 
for clerical workers. Coupled with this 
purpose was that of offering much needed 
library service to small communities that 
were without free public libraries. 

The idea that these library units might 
serve as a demonstration for future local 
support was part of the plan. In the re- 
port for 1939, the WPA library supervisor 
in Illinois stated that “To stimulate local 
reception of a complete and permanent 
library service as a regular public function 
is the governing objective of the Library 
Project.” Committees of local citizens that 
organized to secure a WPA unit in their 
town continued to function as local spon- 
sors after the unit was opened. These 
Committees have been largely responsible 
for the continuance of the program by 
local tax support. 


In May, 1940, at the height of the pro- 
gram, there were 279 WPA library centers 
operating in 70 Illinois counties and circu- 
lating more than one and one-half million 
books. Each center was under the direction 
of a library custodian. In some instances 
the WPA units supplemented an existing 
association library in the community by 
supplying a custodian and additional books. 
In several counties the WPA centers pro- 
vided the only public library service in the 
county. Of a total of 1,093 WPA workers 
that staffed the Illinois library projects in 
1940 all but 50 were relief workers. 


The amount of Federal funds available 
for the purchase of books for the centers 
was decidedly limited since books were 
considered only the tools incidental to the 
primary function of work-relief. To sup- 
plement the WPA book collections, there- 
fore, the State Library provided rotating 
collections of books, as many as 23,000 in 
one month. The Extension Service of the 
State Library also supervised the selection 
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of the initial purchase of WPA books. In 
1941 the state WPA supervisor reported 
that the project in Illinois was serving a 
total population of 246,021 and circulating 
an average of 175,000 books each month. 


HousING OF CENTERS 


The housing of these centers was pro- 
vided through the efforts of local library 
committees. No elaborate housing facilities 
and equipment were available; but they 
proved adequate. In one village the 
library was housed in a remodeled barn, in 
another a gas station was headquarters. In 
Morton Grove the center was formerly a 
shoe repair shop, and in Thebes it was 
located in the old Court House on a bluff 
of the Mississippi. The center at Lyons 
was housed in a remodeled courtroom in 
the village hall with what was formerly the 
judge’s rostrum serving as the loan desk. 


Much of the furniture and other equip- 
ment used in the library units throughout 
the State was the product of other WPA 
projects. Chairs, tables 
boards were made by the furniture project; 
the rag rugs on the floor at the attractive 
Thebes center were made by the sewing 
project; and silk-screen posters and exhibit 
material were designed by the art project. 
Worn books were mended and recondi- 
tioned by WPA book repair units (19 in 
operation in Illinois in 1939) and catalog- 
ing for all the centers was done in the 
terminal offices (23 in 1939). 


Workers in charge of local centers were 
known as library custodians. They were 
not trained librarians, but rather clerical 
workers with sufficient education and an 
interest in libraries and public service. 
Most of them were recruited from local 
relief rolls. A library supervisor was in 
charge of the units in each county. Coun- 
ties were grouped into six WPA districts 
with a trained librarian in charge of each 
district and responsible to a state super- 
visor’ who also had jurisdiction over other 
phases of WPA educational work. 


1These districts, with some changes, were 
used as a basis for the State Library 


regional districts established by the General 
Assembly in 1939. 
2 Locally supported Association library. 


and bulletin - 
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Basic training in library techniques was 
given to each custodian. This training in- 
cluded instruction in the charging of books, 
keeping of records, mending, and other 
necessary technical work. Manuals pro- 
viding further instruction were also pro- 
vided. Custodians had no book selection to 
do since this was the work of the super- 
visors working with the State Library. 
Their responsibility was chiefly in the cir- 
culation and care of the books. Workshop 
courses were given to the custodians from 
time to time with the cooperation of the 
State Library. 


REDUCTION OF ACTIVITIES 


With the nation-wide increase in employ- 
ment opportunities the WPA library 
project was greatly curtailed in 1940-41. 
By 1942 the war had further reduced the 
program and the 116 units permitted to 
remain open became War Information and 
Library Centers, with emphasis on reading 
materials vital to the war effort. The exten- 
sion of service to military posts was also 
developed early in 1942. In January, 1943 
the entire WPA was liquidated on a na- 
tional scale and these Centers were closed. 

With the closing of these library units in 
Illinois steps were taken (and this activity 
is still in progress) by active local library 
committees, with the assistance of the Ex- 
tension Service of the State Library, to 
provide for a resumption of library service 
through local support. These local com- 
mittees have been largely responsible for 
bringing the matter before the voters. To 
date the following communities have voted 
tax support for a city, township or village 
library: 

Clayton, DePue, Elburn, Elizabeth, Fair- 
mount, Forrest, Hampshire, Ladd, Leba- 
non, Lovington, Melvin, Mt. Prospect, 
Nashville, Newman, Oak Lawn, O’Fallon, 
Orland Park, Potomac, Roselle, Shabbona, 
Villa Park, Weldon’, Westmont, and 
Walnut. 

In Auburn, East Dubuque, Gillespie, and 
Sparta, the city councils, according to the 
provisions of the city library law, have ap- 
proved a library tax. Only in the elections 
at Maquon and Towanda were the library 
tax proposals turned down by the voters. 
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Title to approximately 75,000 books 
owned by WPA in Illinois was transferred 
to the State Library. These collections 
serve as a nucleus for the new libraries. 
For those communities where no tax sup- 
port is provided the WPA collections are 
rotated through the State Library much the 
same as with other school and community 
collections. In many cases the continuing 
library center will remain in the same 
building and will in fact retain the same 
custodian. 

A REAL SERVICE 


This six-year experiment in community 
library service provided by the Federal 
government has proved a real service, as 
citizens in many small towns will affirm. 
It has offered reading material to persons 
in villages and towns that had never before 





%’ Experience shows that $1 per capita is 
the average minimum annual income upon 
which reasonably adequate library service 
can be maintained. 

The exact minimum depends upon the size, 
location, and character of the community. 
The small city or village of less than 10,000 
inhabitants must usually spend $1.50 or more 
per capita and the city of 10,000 to 24,999 
inhabitants, $1.25 or more per capita to 
cover minimum essentials, or reduce unit 
costs by enlarging the area of service and 
support. — American Library Association 
“Standards for Public Libraries.” 
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had the opportunities of a free library. 
Irving Dilliard, writing in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch (Oct. 17, 1942) summed up 
the matter tersely when he stated: 

“. . . The people in these communities 
did not realize fully what they were missing 
when they had no library facilities. The 
WPA reading and book centers showed 
them. Soon they decided to take over the 
maintenance and development of their li- 
braries as their own responsibility. All 
Federal help is not paternalism. Here is 
an instance which shows Government aid 
merely opening the way for local support 
for local cultural services.” 

The creation of the large number of ad- 
ditional library units in Illinois gives fur- 
ther argument for regional cooperation. 
Many of these new libraries, even with the 
maximum tax support, may be unable to 
provide adequate facilities." There is a 
need for some form of regional library co- 
operation and coordination in Illinois that 
would extend inter-library lending, provide 
larger units of library service and at the 
same time preserve local control. This 
offers a real challenge in the post-war 
planning of Illinois librarians. 





OBSOLESCENT BOOKS 


It is not unusual to find in most of the 
smaller libraries old books and magazines 
dating back to the 70’s and 80’s. Many old 
year books, almanacs, subscription sets and 
encyclopedias are shelved with other books 
in the collection where they remain un- 
opened for years. Such books take up 
shelf-room, gather dust, and gradually dis- 
integrate, having served no useful purpose 
whatever. These volumes are no credit to 
the library holding them since, unused, 
they complicate the housing situation and, 
if used, they serve to misinform the reader 
careless of imprint dates. It is not the size 
of the collection that counts but the 
quality; not how many books but what 
books for what purpose. 


Moreover, it should not be overlooked 
that old, dead books needlessly pad the 
collection in such a way that the reader 
may become irritated while browsing 
through the collection to find the wheat 
among the chaff. Patrons in small com- 
munities are attracted to the library in re- 
lation to the number of live, useful books 
which they find on the shelves that serve 
their needs. Conversely, they are im- 
pelled to remain away when the ratio of 
old books to current ones is disproportion- 
ately large. 

—From “Obsolescent Books” by 
Lee F. Zimmerman in 
MINNESOTA LIBRARIES, 
Sept., 1941. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








LIBRARY BILLS PASSED 


House Bills No. 117, No. 118 and No. 
119, pertaining to libraries, were signed by 
Governor Green on May 25 and 26 and 
hence have become laws. The bills passed 
in the House with amendments on April 20 
and passed in the Senate on May 20. 

The bills were introduced in the House 
by Representative Alan E. Ashcraft, Jr., 
Evanston, and sponsored in the Senate by 
Senator Richard J. Barr of Joliet and Sen- 
ator Earl B. Searcy of Springfield. 

The prompt passage of these library bills 
sponsored by the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion was due largely to the support given 
them by the members of the Association. 


LIBRARY WEEK 


The third annual Authors’ Luncheon was 
held under the auspices of the Friends of 
the Chicago Public Library, May 19, in the 
observance of Library Week. Vincent 
Starrett was master of ceremonies. 


PERSONALS 


EMMA BERGMANN, librarian of the 
Olney Carnegie Public Library has re- 
signed to accept a library position in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

MARGARET CHOUFFET, assistant librarian 
of the Oak Park Public Library, died April 
23 at Rochester, Minn. She had been ill 
since July. Miss Chouffet was a graduate 
of the Wisconsin Library School and had 
been at the Oak Park Library for 16 years. 

Mrs. MARJORIE FARRINGTON has been 
appointed librarian of the hospital library 
at the new Camp Ellis, Ill. 

JEANNE Luoyp, formerly on the staff of 
the Pittsburgh public library has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Warren County Li- 
brary with headquarters at Monmouth. 

Marie MATHESON, formerly school libra- 
rian at LaGrange, and a graduate of the 
University of Illinois Library School, has 


been appointed librarian at Camp Ellis, Ill. 


HELEN Norris, a member of the staff of 
the Rockford Public Library, has left to 
take a position as assistant cataloger, Gary, 
Ind. Public Library. 


AUCTION BENEFITS LIBRARY 


Towanda voted against a library tax 
April 6, but the backers did not give up. 
They organized an auction sale which 
brought $150 for the library. In reporting 
the auction the Bloomington Pantagraph 
said “Not since the days of the first world 
war when a similar sale was held for the 
benefit of the Red Cross has there been 
such a crowd. 

“Everything from dining tables to duck 
eggs, from a load of cobs tc a bushel of 
corn, dresses and shoes and relics of the 
‘gay nineties’ sold from a dime to a dol- 
lar.” School was dismissed for the after- 
noon and refreshments were served. 


HISTORIC BIBLE AT KNOX 


Knox College, Galesburg, possesses the 
famous khaki-bound Bible of General Ed- 
mund H. Allenby, a gift of the late John 
H. Finley. According to the story, Allenby, 
British conqueror of Arabia and Palestine 
in World War I, seeking a way of capturing 
the stronghold in Maknessy, spent four 
hours reading his Bible. On the inspira- 
tion of a verse in the First Book of 
Samuel “And the garrison of the Philis- 
tines went out unto the pass of Michmash,” 
Allenby sent out scouts who discovered the 
old pass, and the fortress was conquered. 


This Bible is among many other valuable 
autographed volumes given by Mr. Finley. 


Any library wishing to sell an old edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, write Mrs. 
Agatha Cavender, librarian, Harrisburg, IIl. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 
8th Annual University of Chicago Library Institute, August 23-28 


THE 1943 Institute of the Graduate Li- 
brary School will be devoted to “The 
Library in the Community.” Its purpose is 
to help librarians understand the nature 
and general structure of community organi- 
zation, to the end of relating their services 
more definitely to the people dependent 
upon them. The addresses will describe 
the sociological background of communities, 
relationships between the library and local 
groups and _ institutions, methods for 
analyzing communities, and examples of 
successful community work by selected 
libraries. 


The emphasis of the Institute will be on 
the social rather than the political aspects 
of local group life. Both urban and rural 
communities will be considered; a four-way 
division has been made into the large city 
(over 100,000 in population), the small 
city (10,000 to 100,000 in population with 
a model size about 35,000), the suburban 
or satellite community (industrial and resi- 
dential), and rural communities (open 
country and centered about towns up to 
5,000 population). In several instances it 
will be possible to group together the 
sociological descriptions of a type of com- 
munity with a description of library work 
in such an area. 


PROGRAM 


Monday, August 23— 
A.M. The State and the Community. 
P.M. Life in the City. 
The City Library in Its Com- 
munity Relationships. 


Tuesday, August 24— 
A.M. A Library-Sponsored Community 
Council: A Case Study. 
A.M. A Library-Sponsored Community 
Forum: A Case Study. 
P.M. Surburban Life. 
P.M. Life in Middletown. 


Wednesday, August 25— 

A.M. The Community Role of the Li- 
brary in Middletown and Subur- 
bia. 

P.M. Life in the Country. 

P.M. Library Service to the Rural 
Community. 


Thursday, August 26— 
A.M. The School Goes to War. 
A.M. A Community Program for Edu- 
cation. 
P.M. The Community Defends Itself. 
P.M. Organized Labor as a Community 
Force. 


Friday, August 27— 
A.M. The Community Survey. 
A.M. Community Analysis for the Li- 
brary. 
P.M. Informing the Citizen in War- 
time. 


Saturday, August 28— 
A.M. The Community of the Future. 


A registration fee of $5 will be charged. 
University credit may be earned by those 
who follow the week of the Institute with © 
two weeks of intensive reading under 
guidance, in residence on the campus. The 
tuition fee for the complete course is $35 
plus a registration fee of $3. 

Arrangements have been made to pro- 
vide rooms for Institute attendants in 
either the University dormitories or in 
neighborhood hotels. Rates range from $2 
to $3 a day, two persons to a room with 
twin beds. Reservations should be placed 
with the Graduate Library School as soon 
as possible, and not later than July 15. 

Announcement has just been received of 
the following members of the faculty for 
the Institute: 

Leon Carnovsky, associate professor, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago; Louis Wirth, professor of soci- 
ology, University of Chicago; Ralph 
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Ulveling, librarian, Detroit Public Library; 
R. Russell Munn, supervisor of adult edu- 
cation, Cleveland Public Library; Edith 
Wolinsky, public relations assistant, South 
Chicago Branch, Chicago Public Library; 
Charles S. Ascher, regional director, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, New York City; 
Samuel C. Kincheloe, professor of the 
sociology of religion, University of Chicago; 
Grace W. Gilman, librarian, Riverside 
(Ill.) Public Library; M. L. Wilson, direc- 
tor of extension work, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Mary U. Rothrock, specialist 
in library service, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; Stephen M. Corey, professor of 
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educational psychology, University of Chi- 
cago; Cyril O. Houle, assistant professor of 
education, University of Chicago; Walter 
Roy, Office of Civilian Defense, Chicago; 
William H. Spencer, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Chicago; Wayne McMillan, pro- 
fessor of social service administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Lowell Martin, instruc- 
tor in library science, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; Clyde W. 
Hart, chief, division of research, Office of 
War Information; Walter H. Blucher, ex- 
ecutive director of the American Society 
of Planning Officials. 


EVANSTON TRUSTEE HONORED 


THE A. L. A. citations for trustees were 
conferred on Mrs. George L. Tomlinson of 
Evanston, IIll., and on Judge Ora Wilder- 
muth of Gary, Ind., in the A. L. A. head- 
quarters office on June 10. Because the 
annual conference has been cancelled for 
1943, it was not possible to honor Mrs. 
Tomlinson and Judge Wildermuth publicly, 
according to the traditions established at 
the 1941 and 1942 conferences. The Cita- 
tions of Merit were presented by President 
Keyes D. Metcalf at a simple ceremony 
attended by officers of the A. L. A. Trus- 
tees Division and officers of the Illinois and 
Indiana Library Associations; Miss Ida 
Faye Wright, librarian of the Evanston 
Public Library and Paul Howard, librarian 
of the Gary Public Library. 

Mrs. Tomlinson was cited partly for her 
24 years of active service as a trustee in 
Evanston, and partly for her efforts in be- 
half of improved library service for the 
state of Illinois. Her appreciation of the 
importance of progressive library service 
has made her alert to new opportunities for 
coordinating the library’s activities with the 
community’s social and educational pro- 
gram. By her personal contacts with other 
trustees throughout the state, she has 
helped materially to create an awareness 
that local problems are not only local but 
part of a statewide picture which can be 
changed only by cooperative effort. She 
has been an active supporter in campaigns 
to establish state aid. 


Mrs. Tomlinson has been prominent in 
the Illinois League of Women Voters and in 
various organizations for the promotion of 
better international understanding. Eigh- 
teen years ago she conceived the idea for 
and helped organize the Evanston School 
of Foreign Affairs which is still in existence 
—now under the direction of Northwestern 
University. 

Judge Ora L. Wildermuth has practiced 
law in Gary since 1906, and has been a 
trustee of the public library since its or- 
ganization in 1908. He has been president 
of the library board since 1913. During 
this time he has supervised the expansion 
of the main library building, cooperated in 
plans for new branches and promoted 
trailer service to outlying districts. All of 
these are normal trustee responsibilities. 
Judge Wildermuth’s distinctions are his 
eager initiative and constructive coopera- 
tion. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS 


National Geographic Magazines bound 
by topics are now being made by the Ed- 
win Allen Co., Chicago. The articles for 
the past twenty years are arranged accord- 
ing to fifty different subjects and bound 
into a fifty volume set of books or in 
pamphlet form. Individual volumes may 
be purchased. The entire set of fifty 
covers all geographical areas, the natural 
and social sciences. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 
Received by the State Library in April-May, 1943 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 

Illinois—Agriculture, Dept. of Illinois—Foods and dairies, Div. of 
Rept., 25th annual, July 1, 1941 to June Registered commercial feeding stuffs, 


30, 1942. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Appellate court, Ist dist. of Ill. docket, 
April term; Docket Appellate court of 
Ill., 3d dist., May term; Repts. of cases, 
v. 316, 1942. 1943. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Rept., biennial, for biennium beginning 
July 1, 1940 & ending June 30, 1942; 
Statement showing total resources & lia- 
bilities of Ill. state banks at the close of 
business, Dec. 31, 1942; Mo. bul., v. 19, 
Apr. 1. 


Illinois—Budgetary commission 
Comparative statements, costs of opera- 
tions—state depts.; expenditures & in- 
come biennium beginning July 1, 1933 & 
ending July 30, 1935-1937-1939-1941 & 
appropriations for 62d biennium ending 
June 30, 1943. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 

Freight classification, no. 33, supp. 26 & 
27, issued Feb. 26, 1943 & effective Apr. 
5 & 6, 1943; Mo. summary of electric 
sales in Ill., Feb. 1943; Mo. summary of 
gas sales in IIll., Feb. 1943; Prel. rept. of 
electric sales to ultimate consumers, 
‘March 1943; Research bul., no. 37 IIl. 
electric utilities, a comparative study of 
1942 sales, April 17, 1943. 


Illinois—Governor’s committee on re-em- 
ployment 
Rept. of Gov. Green’s committee on re- 
employment, July 1, 1942. 


Illinois—Conservation, Dept. of 
Div. of forestry news, v. 6, no. 2, April 
1943; Ill. conservation, v. 8, no. 1, Spring 
issue, 1943. 

Illinois—Finance, Dept. of 
Rept., 25th annual, July 1, 1941 to June 
30, 1942. . 


1943. 


Illinois—Geological survey 


Bul.: no. 67 Pennsylvanian fusilinidae 
of Ill., by C. O. Dunbar & L. G. Hen- 
best; Circ.: no. 85 Map of the state of 
Ill. showing areal type classification for 
wells in the Ill. coal basin, prep. by E. 
F. Taylor & G. H. Cady, 1st rev. Dec. 
1942; no. 86 Bibl. index of new genera 
& families of paleozoic ostracoda since 
1934, by A. F. Agnew; no. 88 Structure 
of Herrin (no. 6) coal bed in Macoupin 
co., eastern Greene & Jersey, southeast- 
ern Scott, & southern Morgan & Sanga- 
mon co., Ill, by J. N. Payne; no. 90 
Secondary recovery can salvage stripper 
well reserves in Ill, by F. Squires & 
others; Map of the state of Ill. showing 
areal type classification for wells in the 
Ill. coal basin, prep. by E. F. Taylor & 
G. H. Cady, rev. Dec. 1, 1942. Oil & 
gas drilling rept.: no. 77, Match 1943. 


Illinois—Grain inspection at Chicago & 
East St. Louis 
Rept., 25th annual, July 1, 1941 to June 
30, 1942. 
Illinois—Highways, Div. of 


Safety bul., v. 9, nos. 3-4, March-April; 
Service bul., v. 3, nos. 3-5, March 26- 
April 27, 1943. 


Illinois—Industrial hygiene, Div. of 
What’s new in industrial hygiene: en- 
gineering, medical, nursing. 

Illinois—Insurance, Dept. of 


Rept., annual, for fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept. of 


Ill. labor bul., v. 3, no. 8-9, Feb. & 
March, 1943. 
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Illinois—Natural history survey 
Bul., v. 22, Art. 3 Management of small 
artificial lakes, by G. W. Bennet. 1943. 


Illinois—Legislative reference bureau 
Leg. synopsis & digest, nos. 8-12, March- 
May, 1943. 


Illinois—Markets, Div. of 
Rept., 25th annual, July 1, 1941 to June 
30, 1942. 


Illinois—Placement & unemployment com- 
pensation, Div. of 
Information for workers about unemploy- 
ment compensation, 1943. 


Illinois—Plant industry, Div. of 
Circ. no 20 List of nurserymen, dealers 
in nursery stock, growers of small fruit 
plants & perennials certified up to Dec. 
1, 1942. 


Illinois—Public health, Dept. of 

Case repts. bul., nos. 6-8, March 22- 
April 19; Case repts. wkly., 13th-17th, 
March 29-May 3; Ed. health circ.: no. 
87 Infantile paralysis, physicians man- 
ual, by S. O. Levinson, M. D. & P. 
Lewin, M. D., 2d ed. Aug. 15, 1942; no. 
165 Adm. control of communicable dis- 
eases (wall chart), rev. & in force Oct. 
1, 1941, reprinted Apr. 1943; Ill. health 
messenger, v. 15, nos. 7-8, Apr. 1 & 15; 
Milk plant operators’ handbook, 1943. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 
Ed. press bul., no. 371, March 1943 
(Arbor day). 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of 
Elgin state hospital handbook of person- 
nel inf., 1943; Welfare bul., v. 34, nos. 
3-4, March & April 1943. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Do you know IIl.? press releases for daily 
newspapers, nos. 435-40, April 26-May 
31; Press releases for wkly. newspapers, 
nos. 435-40, April 26-May 31, 1943. 


Illinois—State museum 
Living museum, v. 4, no. 12, April 1943. 
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Illinois—State planning commission 
A survey of some factors affecting in- 
dustry in so. Ill., by A. G. Anderson, 
Jan. 1943. 

Illinois—State police & IIl. ass’n. of chiefs 

of police 

Ill. policeman & police jour., v. 9, nos. 
3-4, March-April 1943. 

Illinois—Teachers’ retirement system 
Rept., 3d annual, for the year ending 
June 30, 1942. 


Illinois—Training school for boys commis- 
sion 
Rept. & recommendations submitted by 
the Training school for boys commission 
& youthful offenders commission. 1943. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Mo. rept., March 31, 1943. 


Illinois—University—Agr. ext. service 
Ill. farm economics, no. 94, March 1943. 


Illinois — Univ. — Ext. service in agr. & 
home economics 
Circ., no. 551 Castor beans, an indus- 
trial war crop, by R. F. Fuelleman & 
W. L. Burlison; no. 553 Supplementing 
& improving dairy pastures, by W. B. 
Nevens. 1943. 
Illinois — Western state teachers college, 
Macomb 
Quarterly: v. 22, no. 3 Inauguration of 
Frank Andrew Beu as pres. of W. IIl. 
State Teachers’ College, Macomb, Oct. 
16, 1942. 


Illinois state acad. of science 
Trans.: Index to v. 34, 1941-42; v. 35, 
no. 2, Dec. 1942 Papers presented at the 
35th annual meeting, Urbana, IIll., May 
1942; v. 35, no. 3, Mar. 1943 Prel. pro- 
gram, 36th annual meeting, Fri. & Sat., 
May 7 & 8, 1943. 


Illinois state council of defense 
Defense news: March, nos. 66-8; April 
nos. 1-43; May, nos. 1-3; Ill. mobilizes 
for victory, v. 1, nos. 11-2, April-May; 
Local ‘emergency sewerage program 
recommended to local defense councils, 
March 1943. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





THE ARCHIVES DEPARTMENT OF THE ILLINOIS 
STATE LIBRARY: ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
OPERATION (PART II) 


ARRANGEMENTS for routine transfers The following regulations are intended 
of records to the archives proper are gen- ptimarily for transfers of records from out 
erally made directly between the archivist of town offices. Records from Springfield 
and the department head. The Assistant offices generally do not come in sealed car- 


. ; as he prelimina receipt is often 
State Librarian and the Archivist work to- *"S and eo pee wy 
omitted, since a representative of the de- 


partment making the transfer generally ac- 
the original initiative of the departments to companies the records and supervises their 
which the records belong. placement in the fumigator. 


gether in getting records not offered upon 


[Sample Form] 


PROCEDURE FOR TRANSFER OF RECORDS TO THE STATE 
ARCHIVES 


The official proposing to transfer any records to the State Archives should, prior to 
shipment, present a descriptive list of the records involved for approval, and otherwise 
discuss the matter with the archivist. The archivist should be notified at least twenty- 
four hours in advance of the expected arrival of the shipment. 


The records must be fumigated immediately on reception to prevent the possibility 
of infestation of the Archives Building by insects which might be brought in with the 
shipment. This advance notice ensures that the Receiving Room and the fumigating 
vault will be prepared to handle the shipment expeditiously. 


The Archives Department of the Illinois State Library is not authorized to receipt 
for any records until they have been received at the State Archives Building. The fol- 
lowing precedure protects the official making the transfer until a formal receipt can be 
issued by the archivist: 


Packing and Shipping. The records should be packed in numbered and sealed 
cartons. An inventory list of the contents of each individual carton should be drawn up 
in triplicate. One copy of this inventory should be retained by the official making the 
transfer and two copies sent with the shipment. If possible, the lock of the truck should 
be sealed with a lead seal similar to those used by express companies. If the shipment 
is large or particularly valuable, a State police escort can be obtained. A representative 
of the department making the transfer should accompany the truck. If no police escort 
is used, this representative should trail the truck in a car to take charge in case of acci- 
dent. The seal on the lock should be broken by this representative when the truck 
reaches the Archives Building. 

Preliminary Receipt. As fast as the cartons are unloaded, they are placed in the 
locked fumigating vault in the Archives Receiving Room. A preliminary receipt is then 
issued to the departmental representative for sealed cartons number so and so, “contents 
not checked. Detailed receipt to be issued as soon as contents of cartons checked, 
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immediate notice of any discrepancy noted between the inventory accompanying the 


shipment and the contents of shipment to be sent to the 
After removal from the Fumigating Vault, the records are cleaned and 
They are then checked against the shipment inventory 


Receipt. 
taken to the Archives Vaults. 





Department.” 


and a receipt issued. The representative of the Department may assist in this checking. 
If the Archives Department finds any discrepancy between what purports to be in a 
carton and what it finds, a statement to that effect is issued to the department making 
the transfer and copies of all correspondence relating to that discrepancy should be 
attached by both parties to their respective copies of receipts. 
Any questions relative to the transfer or housing of records in the vaults in the 
Archives Building should be referred to the Archivist, or the Assistant State Librarian. 





Before transfer of the records to the 
archives vaults a preliminary classification 
scheme is worked out by the archivist from 
the inventory lists. This classified list is 
sent to the receiving room clerk, together 
with a designation as to the level and bays 
in which the records are to be housed. The 
assistant archivist supervises the filing of 
the records in the archives vault and makes 
the detailed inventory, which is used in 
issuing a receipt. 


RECEIPTS AND RECORDS OF HOLDINGS 


The assistant archivist adds the items 
received to the sheet shelf list, which is 
kept in triplicate. One copy of this shelf 
list is kept in the archives reference room, 
one copy in the office of the archivist and 
one copy in the office of the assistant 
archivist. The shelf list is kept strictly 
up-to-date, and has a subject index. The 
shelf list is used more frequently than the 
card catalog for locating holdings. The 
shelf list contains the following informa- 
tion: Vault level (there are 12 archives 
vault levels), Bay Number, Name of de- 
partment of origin (in capitals), (And, in 
tabular form) title of each series, number 
of volumes (or drawers), inclusive dates. 
If the series is filed in more than one 
drawer, a list of the contents of each 
drawer is given. 





Epitor’s Note: This is the second and 
concluding section dealing with the Or- 
ganization and Operation of the Archives 
Department of the Illinois State Library. 
The first section was published in the May 
issue. 





At the same time the assistant archivist 
makes the additions to the shelf list, he 
supplies a list of accessions to the secre- 
tary. The secretary prepares a Receipt for 
archival accessions. This receipt is typed 
in triplicate on the State Library letter- 
head, each page bearing the conditions of 
acceptance, date and signature of the 
archivist. Two copies are sent to the de- 
partment head, one for his files, one for his 
division head, and the third copy is re- 
tained by the archivist. Any discrepancies 
noted later are covered in a letter to the 
department head with the request that this 
amendment be attached to the original 
receipt. 


The wording for the “conditions” section 
of the Receipt is as follows: 

“Received from the De- 
partment, the following records, trans- 
ferred to the State Archives in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the State 
Library, namely 

These records shall be under the 
absolute custody of the Archives De- 
partment of the Illinois State Library 
and not subject to withdrawal by the 

Department except upon 
Court Order. 

Any records so transferred may, if 
experience proves this necessary, be 
reclassified as semi-current records and 
placed in the Departmental Vaults. 
Provided, that no Record covering a 
date prior to 1860 may be so classified, 
and that the written assent of the State 
Librarian shall be given to the re- 
classification.” 
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The secretary also types an Accession 
Record. All records received at one time 
from the same department are assigned the 
same accession number. The Accession 
Record gives the following information: 

1. Number of Accession. 

Date of Accession. 

Department Depositing. 

Restrictions, if any, on public use. 
Titles of series, inclusive dates, num- 
ber of volumes, drawers or other con- 
tainers, in tabular form. 


e?  ? 


CLASSIFICATION OF ARCHIVES 


Classification of archives is somewhat 
more difficult to describe than to do. It is 
based upon the fact that the records of the 
government, being official records, may 
have to be produced in court, and that no 
arrangement of the records should be per- 
mitted which would destroy or impair their 
value as judicial evidence. It is the rule 
of evidence that an official record shall be 
accepted as evidence, even though the 
writer and his witnesses are unavailable to 
testify, if the document appears to be 
genuine, and can be certified to as having 
been produced from its “natural place of 
custody.” That means that the records of 
each department and of each of its sub- 
departments should be kept segregated and 
that the integrity of the main groupings of 
records as set up by the departments of 
origin are respected. These groupings are 
called “series” or “fonds” by archivists. 
Records are never transposed from one 
series to another except where a document 
is found obviously and- unquestionably 
misfiled. For instance, in arranging the 
records of the Executive Department of the 
Secretary of State the Archives Depart- 
ment keeps separate the pardon records, 
the extradition records, the records of 
commissions to State and county officials, 
the bonds of those officials, and the 
“Executive File.” We do not transpose 
the early trade mark records from the 
miscellaneous “Executive File” into the 
later “Trade Mark” file lest some court 
question the authenticity of one of the 
documents because it had happened to 
have been cited in an earlier case as having 
been produced from the “Executive File.” 
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The transposition of documents from 
their original series to a subject arrange- 
ment is one of the most common mistakes 
of amateur archivists. Sometimes seem- 
ingly unrelated documents are found: folded 
or filed together. Refiling of such records 
before ascertaining the reason, if any (and 
there usually is a reason) for such juxta- 
position, is dangerous. The classification 
and filing of mew archival accessions is 
supervised personally by the archivist 
except in the case of periodic additions to 
series already in the archives with the ar- 
rangement of which the archives staff is 
familiar. 

On the other hand, we do not strain at a 
gnat when it is expedient to remove docu- 
ments from their normal place in the series 
for a sufficient reason. For instance, the 
scattered Lincoln records have been col- 
lected and placed in a safe. In each case 
a photostat of the original replaces the 
original in the files, 
“Original filed in the Lincoln collection,” 
giving date and signed by the archivist. 
To the original document a note is attached 
reading, “This document has been removed 
from the file,” also dated and 
signed by the archivist. This puts the 
transaction on record in such a manner as 
to preserve the value of the document as 
evidence. 


with the notation, 


A distinction is made between classi- 
fication and filing. Classification preserves 
the integrity of the series, but there seems 
to be no legal objection to refiling docu- 
ments to expedite the location of individual 
items within a series. For instance, the 
annual corporation reports were formerly 
filed alphabetically under each year. Be- 
cause the calls for these reports are gen- 
erally for several or all reports of a given 
corporation, we have refiled this series into 
one straight alphabet. In no case do we 
presume to change the filing system with- 
out advising with the head of the depart- 
ment from which we received it as to the 
expediency of the change. We practically 
never change filing by date into filing 
alphabetically, for instance, because the 
calls will be for documents by date. 


A more detailed description of the prin- 
ciples for archival classification can be 
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found in two articles by the archivist in the 
American Library Association Committee 
on Archives and Libraries [Proceedings for] 
1940 pp. 78-92, “Classification in the Illinois 
Archives;” and in the American Archivist 
for January, 1942, p. 18-27, “Establishing 
Priorities for State Records, Illinois Ex- 
perience.” 


THE CATALOG 


A dictionary catalog similar in form to a 
library catalog lists archival holdings. It 
is kept in the Public Catalog Room ad- 
jacent to the Archives Reference Room. 
The cataloging of series is done at present 
by the archivist. Analyticals are made by 
both the archivist and the assistant 
archivist. Copies of our Catalog rules is- 
sued in mimeograph form in 1938, with a 
supplement in 1939, may be obtained free 
upon application to the State Library. In 
practice some of these rules, particularly 
those for institutional entries, have been 
amended since this publication was issued. 


The chief features of archival cataloging 
in Illinois are as follows: The unit of 
cataloging is the “series” or file. Entry is 
always under the name of the department 
in which the series was kept as the record 
of the business of that department. In- 
dividual documents, if cataloged separately, 
are cataloged as analyticals. Certain series, 
notably legislative reports, are analyzed 
minutely. Both original manuscripts and 
printed copies of the originals are cataloged, 
but unless otherwise stated in a note, it is 
assumed that the records cataloged are 
manuscripts. 


Since archival series do not have distinct 
titles, a word or phrase indicating the func- 
tion is inserted between the main entry and 
the title used. This groups together 
records in the same general field. For in- 
stance, under the Secretary of State’s Ex- 
ecutive Department the cataloger uses such 
functional entries as: ; 


Criminal records: Extraditions. 
Criminal records: Pardons. 

Records of state and county officers. 
Internal improvements. 

Lands. 

Trade Marks. 
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Wilson and Public Affairs Information 
Service subject headings are better suited 
for archival subjects than A. L. A. or L. C. 
headings. A file of subject headings 
adopted is kept on the cataloger’s desk. 

Call numbers consist of the initials of 
the major department and its sub-depart- 
ment, separated by a dash—as, SS-C for 
Secretary of State, Corporation Depart- 
ment; on next line the initial for the func- 
tion followed by a number for the series. 
The letters v for volume, d for drawer, and 
i for index indicate the form of container 
used. Since it is impracticable to shelve 
archives in strict accordance with the clas- 
sification because of varying sizes and 
quantities, a card location index is filed in 
the first drawer of the catalog. 

The Public Catalog Room forms a cor- 
ridor connecting the Archives Reference 
Room with the Illinois Documents Room. 
The archives catalog does not contain 
cards for the State Library document hold- 
ings since the Document Room has its 
own catalog. However, there is necessarily 
some overlapping where a few documents 
have had to be cataloged also from an 
archival point of view. Illinois documents 
and reference books used in the Archives 
Department are cataloged by the General 
Catalog Department of the State Library 
and the cards filed in the general catalog. 
Duplicate cards are on file in the Illinois 
Documents Department and in the Archives 
Department, respectively. The cards for 
reference books in the archives library are 
in a separate file in the archives catalog 
because it is impossible to reconcile library 
and archival entries. The archives catalog 
is not included in the general library 
catalog. 

NAME INDEX 


A general card index to names found in 
State records up to including the year 
1850 is being compiled. Also included are 
cards for the federal census and cards for 
death resolutions recorded in legislative 
journals up to the present time. These 
death resolutions are useful in determining 
biographical information and dates of 
death of former legislators and State offi- 
cials, data often difficult to locate else- 
where. 
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One card is made for each name appear- 
ing in a document. This card gives on the 
top line the name, inverted, and written in 
capitals. On the second line are given the 
county and town of residence. Beginning 
on the third line there is a digest of any 
biographical information given in _ the 
document—brief, yet sufficiently full to 
avoid the necessity for direct reference to 
the original document. On the last line a 
full bibliographical citation is given. The 
cards are at present filed by the Soundex 
system, employing phonetics to pull to- 
gether names which are the same but which 
may be spelled various ways—e. g., Snyder, 
Snider, Schneider. This system is not too 
satisfactory where there are many short 
names which code alike, as in Illinois. 
Also staff assistance is necessary for public 
use. 


OTHER FINDING MEDIA 


Calendars, index and translations of 
French documents are being made as 
rapidly as possible. An historical encyclo- 
pedia giving the legal history of every 
state department, board, commission and 
institution, also a full bibliography of all 
laws relating to each, cross indexed by 
variations in name and subject-function, is 
one of the most useful reference tools. 
This two-volume compilation, a copy of 
which is kept on the archivist’s desk, per- 
mits answering many questions over the 
telephone which formerly took hours to 
trace. It also establishes the catalog form 
for the names of departments. Sum- 
marized copies of this are inserted in the 
card catalog preceding catalog entries for 
the records of the respective departments. 


PACKING 


All documents are flat filed in special 
folders guaranteed acid free. The folders 
are labelled as follows: To the left of the 
flap: Name of series (the department gen- 
erally being omitted to save space); To 
the right of the flap: Contents of the 
folder, including date. Guide cards are 
used about every six to ten inches. To be 
technically correct each document should 
bear a dated archives file stamp. Prac- 
tically, however, our staff does not have the 
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time to affix such file marks. So far, the 
presence of the file mark of the department 
of origin and our certificate as to the 
origin of the document, have been accepted 
by the courts as sufficient. 

Practically all Illinois records will fit 
into commercial type steel cabinets of 
map, legal, correspondence and _ card 
drawer sizes, so the specifications for 
archival equipment have been based upon 
that type of equipment. Before moving 
into the Archives Building the Archives 
Department used a level of the State 
Library bookstacks for housing most of the 
archives. This necessitated the use of 
boxes. The standard “archives box” was 
14% inches deep, 4 inches wide and 10% 
inches high, opening at the top with a 
wide dust lip. This was the deepest box 
which could be balanced on the shelves. 
It took legal size papers comfortably but 
the legal sized folders had to be trimmed 
to fit into the box. Though a convenient 
size to handle when producing documents 
for reference work, these boxes wasted 
room, were hard to keep clean and at- 
tracted insects. These boxes are still oc- 
casionally used inside drawers for docu- 
ments not yet unfolded or in fragile 
condition. 

Books infrequently used are wrapped in 
self-sealing ~ cellophane. This prevents 
crumbling, is easy to keep clean and does 
not add to the fire hazard. The cellophane 
becomes brittle with age and has to be re- 
newed every few years. 

For a more detailed description of the 
equipment in the archives vaults, also the 
protective devices, consult the article in the 
American Archivist for April, 1938, cited 
above. 

REPAIR OF DocuUMENTS 


Formerly the Archives Department used 
the crepelin method for repairing docu- 
ments. Though we found this method 
satisfactory in many ways, it requires con- 
siderable skill, is messy to work with (and 
so generally unpopular with the staff), and 
is not permanent. The silk chiffon, for- 
merly imported from France, is no longer 
obtainable. There are still objections to 
the method of laminating with cellulose 
acetate foil first used in the National 
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Archives, perhaps the most valid being that 
the process destroys the possibility of ap- 
plying certain scientific tests for genuine- 
ness of the document (other than those 
employing photography which can still be 
used). Also the correctness of the con- 
clusions drawn from accelerated aging 
tests, which would indicate that the cellu- 
lose acetate is permanent must await the 
real proof of time. The cheapness of the 
cellulose acetate, the speed of application, 
the sealing of the document against in- 
terpolations or other tamperings with the 
text, as well as other arguments advanced 
on behalf of the new method would make 
it probable that this or a similar process 
will be universally adopted after the war. 
Meantime no more laminating machines are 
being built. The Illinois Archives Depart- 
ment has practically suspended its repair 
work, though it is experimenting with a 
new delayed action thermoplastic adhesive 
for the cellulose acetate, recently brought 
on the market. Though not yet perfected, 
this product seems to have distinct pos- 
sibilities. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 


The photographic laboratory, in charge of 
a full time photographer, does all the 
microphotography and photostating for the 
State Library. Another member of the 
State Library staff who runs a commercial 
photographic studio on the side generally 
takes interior views, group pictures and 
other pictures in State 
publicity. 

The camera equipment at present owned 
by the State Library consists of a Leica 
camera, a Photorecord, a Dexigraph (for 
copying 3 x 5 cards) and a Recording 
Photostat. The photostat makes copies on 
both sides of the paper, with a maximum 
size of 14 by 18 inches. Maps and other 
outsize documents are sent to the Secre- 
tary of State’s photostat which can make 
copies up to 18 x 24 inches. The State 
Library owns three reading machines—the 
large model Recordak, an Optigraph and 
the portable Visual Instruction Society 
model. 

State fire laws require that the film 
vault be conveniently located in the pent 


used Library 
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house. This vault has its own air-condi- 
tioning machinery and a vent which would 
propel the contents of the vault on the 
roof in case of explosion. We use only 
safety film, so such an occurrence is un- 
likely. At present our microfilm is filed in 
some discarded steel card transfer files. 
These permit circulation of air and we have 
had no difficulty as yet from rust. 


Microphotographic copies and enlarge- 
ments of library and archival holdings 
(subject to copyright restrictions) are sup- 
plied to patrons at cost, depending upon 
quantity and size (in case of enlargements). 
Research workers use microfilm extensively 
as a substitute for note-taking and as a 
substitute for inter-library loans of rare 
books or archives which cannot be loaned. 
We are frequently called upon to compile 
slides for art courses, and more recently by 
the OCD slides for training of air-craft 
spotters and other defense workers. 
Microphotography is used here extensively 
for posters and different phases of exhibit 
work. The Archives Department has been 
hoping for some years to obtain funds to 
enable it to copy all the early county 
records, partly as insurance against com- 
plete loss in case the originals should be 
destroyed, partly to centralize the most 
important source materials for the history 
of Illinois. The most important State 
records in the archives are being filmed as 
a defense measure. Films for the 1840 and 
1850 federal census are on file. The State 
Library subscribes to the film edition of 
the New York Times, and the Historical 
Library is having all its Illinois newspapers 
filmed. Our reading machines are also 
used by the defense plants, the Springfield 
city engineer and State departments which 
keep records or copies of scientific litera- 
ture on film. 


Microphotographic copies and enlarge- 
ments and photostatic copies of archival 
holdings are supplied to other State de- 
partments for their own use without 
charge. Certified copies are supplied free 
to other state departments and to other 
persons at costs fixed by the statutes. The 
State Library has a seal which must be 
judicially recognized. The Library makes 
one photostatic copy of the first deed book 
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free of charge to counties (except for 
transportation costs) and other copies at a 
small charge. 


REFERENCE WORK 


The Assistant Archivist supervises the 
archives reference room, arranging staff 
schedules and acting as general reference 
assistant. Two persons are on reference 
duty, one who stays at the desk to answer 
phone calls and to supervise the use of 
documents produced, the other who goes 
into the vaults after documents desired and 
who acts as relief. This second staff mem- 
ber does not ordinarily work in the ref- 
erence room itself, but arranges his work 
so that he can go to the reference room on 
call. At present we do not have a suffi- 
cient number of calls to justify the em- 
ployment of a page. Reference desk 
attendants are on duty from 8:30 A. M. to 
11:30 A. M., from 11:30 A. M. to 1:00 
P. M. and 1 P. M. to 5:00 P. M., re- 
spectively, Mondays through Fridays; from 
8:30 A. M. to 12 Noon Saturdays. 

Under the State law the State archives 
are public records, open to public inspec- 
tion subject to reasonable safeguards, unless 
designated by law as confidential records. 
Pardon records, for instance, which might 
be used for purposes of blackmail, are 
designated as records not open to public 
inspection. When records contain financial 
or other information which might be used 
harmfully, the Departments often deposit 
the records with the restriction that these 
records may be produced only by the 
special qermission of the department. 
Even where this restriction has not been 
especially imposed, we try to refer queries 
involving the use of such documents to the 
department of origin, which decides 
whether or not the patron has a legitimate 
right to use the document. This courtesy 
pleases the department and relieves the 
archives staff in a sometimes delicate 
situation. 

Records deposited in the archives proper 
pass into the legal custody of the State 
Library and may not be removed from the 
building except upon court order. An ex- 
ception to this rule is made in the case of 
certain semi-official records of the Secre- 
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tary of State’s office which we service for 
the departments as a means of giving 
them even greater protection against 
tampering than could be had if they were 
in the departmental vaults. An estimated 
85% of all important semi-current and 
non-current records are believed to be now 
in the Archives Building, though the larger 
proportion of these records are in the de- 
partmental vaults not under the jurisdiction 
of the Archives Department. 

The Archives Department depends for 
reference books upon ‘the main State Li- 
brary collection and the Historical Library. 
It does have a small working reference col- 
lection housed in a small stock room ad- 
joining archives reference room. The books 
shelved here are the library’s collection on 
archival technique, basic histories of the 
United States and of Illinois, county his- 
tories and a few general reference books. 

Archives reference service falls into the 
following general categories: 

a) Issuance of keys to Departmental 
Vaults. The vaults are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective departments to 
which they have been assigned, and the 
Archives staff does not service the semi- 
current records filed therein, but merely 
keeps a record of who takes the keys, and 
at what times they are issued and returned. 

b) Legal use. Reference by State offi- 
cials and attorneys to documents in the 
archives vaults, generally referred to as 
“routine departmental calls.” For instance, 
during election campaigns there are many 
calls for election records; just before and 
just after corporation tax time, there are 
many calls for corporation records. The 
past few years there have been many re- 
quests for records of land titles in the 
southern Illinois oil fields. Questions in- 
volving various phases of legislative work 
are frequent. The FBI has used certain 
files extensively in the war work. 


c) Non-routine reference work: 

1. Thesis research by graduate stu- 
dents. This has come to a stop on account 
of the war. 

2. Genealogical inquiries. Because the 
Illinois State Historical Library specializes 
(among other subjects) in this field, the 
Archives Department of the State Library 
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does only such genealogical reference work 
as can be answered from its name index 
and the federal and state census schedules 
on file. 

d) General historical work. The Gen- 
eral Assembly records are used more fre- 
quently by historians than other archives. 
Lincoln scholars use the Lincoln collection 
extensively. For the most part, the State 
archives of Illinois, however, contain little 
historical information, especially when 
compared with county records. 

e) Advice on problems connected with 
archival technique and publicity. These 
questions come from other archivists and 
from persons interested in the establish- 
ment of new archival agencies. 

Two reference room forms are used. 
The first of these is for general reference 
room use and is filled out in duplicate. 
The original sheet, signed by the clerk at 
the desk when the documents have been 
checked in, is given to the patron as his 
receipt. The yellow carbon, also receipted, 
is kept by the Archives Department as an 
indication of who has had access to the 
records in case that matter ever comes up 
at some future date. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
ARCHIVES DIVISION 


Received the following records which 
shall be returned to the Reference Desk 
before I leave the Reference Room and 
for which I shall be held responsible until 
a receipt is issued therefor. 





Records Received: Date 
Se 

Returned__ 19. Name 
ee 





Supt. of Archives Division 








The second form is used for those semi- 
current records allowed to be removed 
temporarily by Secretary of State’s depart- 
ments. 
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REQUISITION FOR DOCUMENTS 
REQUISITION for Documents from 
ARCHIVES DIVISION, 
STATE LIBRARY 


Please send by bearer the following 
documents for the return of which to the 
Archives Division I will be responsible. 



































Returned____19.__. _ Name 
Dept 
Supt. of Archives Date 
By. 





EXTENSION SERVICE 


The avowed purpose of the [Illinois 
Archives Department is to induce State 
and local officials to keep their records in 
a scientific manner that will prevent losses 
to the government, to corporations or to 
private individuals due to the inability of 
these officials to produce necessary records. 
The hardships which have been occasioned 
by inadequate birth registrations needed by 
applicants for old age assistance, defense 
workers, draftees and persons of foreign 
parentage illustrate this point vividly. 


Until recently archivists have been too 
busy trying to rescue and preserve the 
records which have survived the ravages of 
time to do much about current records. 
The swelling flood of records acctfmulating 
in all government offices is worrying de- 
partment heads as much as the archivists. 
Not only must some system be devised for 
winnowing the wheat from the chaff after 
the records have been created, but some- 
thing must be done to prevent the creation 
of useless records. The National Archives 
is partially solving this problem by in- 
ducing the various governmental agencies 
to appoint records coordinators whose busi- 
ness it is to plan and supervise the creation 
of records as archives. The government of 
Illinois is not ready for such a program as 
yet, but more and more departments are 
calling in professional filing bureaus to or- 
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ganize their files systematically. More and 
more also departments are turning to their 
Archives Department for advice on 
methods for weeding files, redesigning of 
forms to save space, 
microphotography to the _ reduction of 
records, recommendations for legislation 
permitting destruction of useless 
and other record problems. 


applications of 


records, 


CouNTY ARCHIVES 


Most county officials have not got that 
far in their thinking. Their vaults are full 
to overflowing and yet the law does not 
permit the destruction of any records. A 
too popular solution is to keep current 
records in the vaults, store the rest in the 
basement and let nature (in the form of 
the janitor looking for kindling and rats 
and insects looking for food) take its 
course. 


The Illinois Archives Department does 
not consider centralization of county 
records at the capital as the solution to 
this the county record problem. County 
records relate to county government and 
belong to the people of the county. Few 
county records of Illinois have as yet be- 
come really non-current. Distances in IIli- 
nois are too great to make reference to 
them at Springfield practicable, even if the 
State could afford to house the records of 
102 counties, one of which includes the 
second largest city in the country. So long 
as the county is able and willing to pro- 
vide adequate vault space and to take 
proper care of its records, original records 
of local historical and legal interest should 


be kept in the county. County records of 
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historical value which would otherwise have 
to be disposed of to make room for current 
records, may be deposited in the State 
Archives to be held until such time as the 
county can provide adequately for them, 
or they may be deposited permanently. 
The State Library added a field visitor 
for archives to its staff in the autumn of 
1942. 
jurisdiction 


The laws give the State archives no 
over the care of 


archives and we had 


county 
long hesitated to 
enter this field because of the very strong 
How- 
ever the county officials have received the 
field visitor very cordially, discussing their 
record problems with him and using him 
ideas. The 
pending bills permitting periodic destruc- 


“county rights” feeling in Illinois. 


as a medium of exchanging 


tion of certain categories of county records 
mentioned under the heading Destruction 
of Records are the first fruits of these field 
visits. We shall continue research on the 
possibilities for reduction of the bulk of 
county records, and conduct a campaign to 
secure public support for the efforts of 
county officials to secure better equipment 


and more adequate vaults. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing exposition of the work of 
the Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library has endeavored to discuss the 
points of the organization concerning which 
We will be glad to 


receive comments and further inquiries, and 


we have had inquiries. 


to send copies of forms used if they are of 
interest to persons engaged in the same or 
allied fields. 
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CIRCUIT CLERKS AND RECORDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THE Circuit Clerks and Recorders’ As- 
sociation of Illinois held its annual meeting 
during the Fifty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Illinois Association of County 
Officials held in Chicago, May 5, 6 and 7. 

The Illinois State Library, through its 
archival extension service works closely 
with this Association and its members in 
studying their record problems. Con- 
gratulations are extended to the following 
newly elected officers: 

President: Herbert S. Bobbitt, Circuit 
Clerk and Recorder, McDonough County. 





HERBERT S. BosBBIttT 


Vice President: Clifford H. Bell, Re- 
corder, Macon County. 

Convention Secretary: Klaus Nordgren, 
Circuit Clerk and Recorder, Knox County. 

Treasurer and Recording Secretary: Lee 
E. Whistler, Circuit Clerk and Recorder, 
Whiteside County. 

Chairman of Legislative Committee: 
Charles F. Farmiloe, Circuit Clerk, Kane 
County. 

Legislative Committee: John R. Gel- 
wicks, Circuit Clerk and Recorder, Carroll 
County; L. J. Wilmot, Circuit Clerk, Lake 
County; Edward T. Ryan, Circuit Clerk, 
LaSalle County; Simon Kellerman, Jr., 
Circuit Clerk, Madison County; Fred G. 
Garrels, Circuit Clerk and Recorder, Mar- 
shall County; Edward J. Kaindl, Recorder, 
Cook County; Paul N. Wilson, Circuit 
Clerk, Winnebago County; William G. 
Lyons, Circuit Clerk, Peoria County; Al- 
bert D. Alkire, Circuit Clerk, Vermilion 
County; Eugene C. Kellerman, Circuit 
Clerk and Recorder, Perry County; Murray 
E. Guyer, Circuit Clerk and Recorder, 
Crawford County. 

President Herbert S. Bobbitt pledged 
continued cooperation with the State 
Library in its archival program: 

“At this time, as president of the Circuit 
Clerks and Recorders Association of IIli- 
nois, I wish to express my thanks and sin- 
cere appreciation for the friendly contacts 
I have had with you, for the confidence you 
have shown in me, and for the kind words 
you have said during the past year.” 
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CALL FOR NURSES 


UNLESS the nurse power of the nation is reinforced 
by the enrollment of 65,000 student nurses in schools of 
nursing for 1943, America faces a real threat to the 
health of its civilians. Beginning immediately and con- 
tinuing through at least the spring and summer months 
nursing must be considered America’s Number 1 woman 
power concern. It is with this conviction that the Office 
of War Information, the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services and other national and local agencies 
are cooperating in an intensified campaign to bring this 
problem more strongly to the attention of the American 
people. Libraries are asked to cooperate in this by fea- 
turing nursing exhibits, posters, etc. 
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